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From the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, 
DR. SLEIGH AND THE INFIDELS. 


On Thaureday evening last Mr. Offen opened 
the debate by a reply to Dr. S., and insult upon 
Christianity. He is, however, a weak and 
clumsy old man, whose forte is solely in the 
bold and reckless profanity, the vulgar and 
shocking obscenity, with which he reviles the 
Bible, and defies the God of the Bible. His re- 
volting language of blasphemy, we cannot con- 
sent to repeat in our columns, nor is it called for, 
since-it is but the repetition of the slang which 
he is constantly uttering at Tammany Hall on 
each returning Sabbath. : 

He alluded to the political aspect which his 
opponents had attempted to give to the present 
discussion, by alluding to Jefferson, Franklin, 
and Washington, claiming them al]! as infidels, 
and affirming that there was no other reason for 
considering Washington a Christian, but that he 
once attended a church! They had also utterly 
repudiated the idea that our country was at all 
indebted to Christianity for our liberties. On 
these points the doctor gave them a triumphant 
overthrow, for while he admitted that Jefferson 
might have been an infidel, yet he denied that he 
was one of their stamp, for in his notes on Vir- 

inia, he said ** When I remember that God is 
just, 1 tremble for my country !”’ and again speak- 
ing of the future dangers of an insurrection, he 
said ** The Almighty has no attribute which could 
take sides with us in such a controversy.”” Here 
he alleged that Jefferson was not an atheist, or, if 
he was, he was a hypocrite, and this he could not 
believe, even though his opponents might thus 
denounce him. In, relation to Dr. Franklin, he 
then produced the speech of that great man in the 
Federal Convention, in which he declares his 
firm belief in the ** Sacred Scriptures,”’ and that 
‘¢God governs in the affairs of men,” and attri- 
butes the confusion and contentions in that crisis 
to the fact that they had not looked to the “ Fa- 
ther of Lights” for wisdom and direction; and 
predicts in the midst of the assembled champions 
of our country’s glory, that in the political edi- 
fice which they were attempting to erect, they 
would ‘proceed no better than the builders of 
Babel, unless God should condescend to enlighten 
them from on high. And at the conclusion of 
this speech, Dr. Franklin moved that prayers be 
offered every morning, and ‘to invite the clergy- 
men of this city to perform this service. Again 
Dr. 8. allowed his opponents to charge, if they 
pleased that he was a hypocrite, but declared he 
would not believe them. | 

But when the character of Washington came 
ander notice, Dr. S. poured forth a volley of evi- 
dence and a torrent of eloquence, and defied the 
ingenuity or malice of men or devils, to maintain 
the position that he was either an infidel or 
hypocrite. And he distinctly proved that from first 
to last, in the councils, as well as victories of the 
mation, General Washington uniformly attributed 
his successes and the triumphs of his arms to the 
éverraling providence of God, and denied the 
tribute of patriotism to those who would subvert 
religion and morality, which he regarded as one 
and indivisible, the pillar of our country’s free- 
dom' and glory. The rebuke he gave to the 
slanderers of our country’s heroes and statesmen, 
will not soon be forgotten by any who listened to 
it. 


In the argumentative part of his discourse, in 
which Dr. S. met the allegations slanderously 
made against the God of the Bible, of sanctioning 
incest, polygamy, theft, lying, murder, he exhi- 
bited a thorough acquaintance with the Seriptures, 
and a happy mates of illustration from philoso- 
phy and jurisprudence, which surpassed any for- 
mer effort made in this debate. Indeed all who 
heard the conclusion of this powerful address mist 


have been gratified at the ability and zeal enlisted 


in the controversy. His appeals to the hearts of 


his hearers. we cannot but hope will be produc- 


tive of good, especially to the rising generation, 


_ since they were made with a fervency and obvious 


sincerity, which: commend them to every man’s 
conscience. 

We know nothing of Dr. S. but what we have 
learned in the present debate, except by the tes- 
timony of those who heard him in a like discus- 
sion in Philadelphia. It is but fair, however, 
that we should repeat that he is not a clergyman 
nor never has been, as may be seen under his 
own signature in one of the papers which had so 
represented him. It is unjust therefore for the 
newspapers to persist in giving him the title of 
Rev. which he disclaims, and the sneers at the 
clergy are therefore wholly gratuitous by whom- 
soever made. Dr. Sleigh is a layman, as we are 
informed, and has seceded from the Church of 
England on account of some peculiarities of sen- 
timent, in which he dissents from them. But 
whoever or whatever he may be, we speak of 
him only as a disputant, and we are free to say 
that he has acquitted himself thus far in a man- 
ner highly honourable to himself and the cause he 
espouses. Indeed, the inferiority of his antago- 
nists as debaters, added to the wretchedness of 
their cause, led to an exclamation from one of the 
audience to which there will be many responses— 
“it is to expend the strength of a Sampson in 
the destruction of two flies.” 


On Saturday evening the young infidel of 
whom we have spoken already, as a youthful 

upil in the school of atheism, whose name Is 
Pane was allowed by arrangement with the 
doctor both to open and close the debate. In his 
opening address he vainly attempted to exculpate 
himself from the charge of slander, by quoting 
the sermon of the Rev. Mr. Wilson, of Albany, 
‘as authority for declaring Washington to be an 


infidel, but Dr. S. rejoined, that for that very ser- 


mon Mr. W. was expelled from the capitol of this 
State as chaplain, on the precise charge of slan- 
dering General Washington. Mr. P. admitted 
that the General prayed, and so did Thomas 
Paine! The doctor responded to this, that it 
only proved that Paine was a hypocrite, for, that 
like many other infidels, his heart trembled while 
he denied his God. The rest of Mr. Purser’s 
speech was chiefly a recapitulation of the cha 
and assumptions he and his companion had 
brought against the Bible, and a repetition of his 


blasphemies, to which we have heretofore alluded. ; the p é 
‘ing infidelity, not prepared to argue against the 


During the second hour Dr. S. met him at every 
point, knocked away every prop from the tree of 
infidelity, and applied his axe to its root. On the 
morals of infidelity, he read the opinions of the 
greatest of their champions, from Lord Herbert 
down to Robert Dale Owen, and demonstrated that 
Mr. O. and Mr. P. were sustained in their * pleasure 
and pain” theory, and in the ** doctrine of utility,” 
by many kindred spirits. He proved, after the 
manner of Bishop Berkeley, that the same course 
of reasoning upon which his opponents denied 
the **existence of God and the truth of revela- 


tion,”” would compel them to deny their own ex- 
istence, either of body or soul. 

_ Mr. Purser, in his concluding address, seemed 
sensible that his sytem had not a leg to stand on, 
for while the doctor had been mowing down his 
antagonist, a “catastrophe” occurred, which 
seemed highly ominous. The platform on which 
the moderators and speakers were seated, sud- 
denly came down with a tremendous crash, ex- 
cept the corner on which Dr. Sleigh was stand- 
ing. All the rest, moderators and speakers, went 
down with it until the floor prevented them fgom 
‘‘ falling any lower.’? Meanwhile the doctor re- 
tained bis position, for the part of the platform 
on which he stood was unmoved, and as soon as 
the confusion occasioned by the circumstance 
was over, he went on with his speech. He 
seemed standing on a rock, typical of the founda- 
tion of his system and his hopes. 

When Mr. P. rose to occupy the concluding 
hour, he attempted to rally the spirits of his 
party by another political harangue, defending 
the French revolution, as a triumph of infidelity 
over priestcraft, and triumphantly boasting of 
Lafayette as one of its worthies. At the name 
of this distinguished friend of America, asso- 
ciated with infidel butcheries of Robespierre 
and Marat, the party raised a deafening shout of 
triumph, which was short lived indeed and turned 
into mourning by Dr. Sleigh’s reminding him 
that Lafayette was expelled from their councils 
and driven from their association because he re- 
fused to sanction or participate in their deeds of 
infamy and blood. Mr. P., therefore, gained 
little indeed by having the advantage of the con- 
cluding speech. On ‘Tuesday evening, Dr. Sleigh 
is to open the debate by coming at once to the 
evidences of Christianity, and his antagonists are 
to be the assailants. If they can be kept to the 
question, the discussion will now become more 
5 iat and profitable than it has been hereto- 

ore. 

Last evenin: a very large audience assembled 
at the hour appointed, and we proceed briefly to 
chroniclé the events which followed. 

The moderators stated, that though it had been 
announced that Dr. Sleigh would open the even- 
ing’s discussion, by coming directly to the ** Evi- 
dences of Christianity,’? yet one of the infidel 
disputants, Mr. Offen, declared himself dissatis- 
fied with Dr. Sleigh’s answer to some of the 
positions he had taken, and that Ae, therefore, 
claimed the right to be heard first in a brief 
statement of the points alluded to. Mr. O. then 
read a paper he had prepared for the purpose, in 
which he repeated the heinous allegations he had 
brought against the character of the God of the 
Bible, of sanctioning the most horrible crimes, 
numbering them 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. and proclaimed 
that he was not satisfied with the answers given 
by Dr. S. and theretore urged that they stiould 
be more fully replied to by the Dr. to-night, or 
intimated that he would otherwise maintain that 
his positions, blasphemous as they are, had not 
been disproved. 

Dr. Sleigh perceiving that the attitude taken by 

Mr. O. was a mere ruse to avoid the main subject 
for discussion, and wisely despairing of giving any 
answer to these allegations against God, which 
Mr. O. would declare to be satisfactory, informed 
the audience that having employed five nights 
already, jin sustaining three propositions with 
which he had commenced the debate, and thus 
assailing the pillars of infidelity, he should no 
longer be diverted from his purpuse of commenc- 
ing this evening the evidences of Christianity, 
according to his promise. He reminded the au- 
dience, however, that his opponents in discussing 
these propositions, had employed themselves in 
poliwical declamations and in bringing charges 
against the character of God, compelling him to 
follow them in his replies, although neither of his 
positions had any connexion whatever with the 
topics introduced. On the last evening he had 
permitted his young opponent, both to open and 
close the debate, in order that the character of the 
controvery might be changed, and that the great 
question, at issue might be brought before tie 
audience, and Ae therefore had done with those 
minor subjects, and should controvert them no 
farther. if, however, they should again be 
brought forward in the progress of the discussion 
by his opponents, as arguments against Christi- 
anity, he should give them still further notice. 
j ,Dr. S. then affirmed that Christianity is true, 
because it has evidences, internal, external, col- 
lateral, precursive, subsequent, and innate, which 
when honestly examined, will constrain the belief 
of any man who has his senses, and is not per- 
verted in his judgment by false philosophy. 

Before examining the evidences, he laid down 
the rules of human testimony adopted by the 
wisest jurists of England, France, and America, 
in the tollowing order. ‘hese are the tests by 
which the authority of human testimony is 
weighed, by men whose whole lives are em- 
ployed in this department of jurisprudence. 

1. Substantial truth, with circumstantial va- 
riety. 

2. The collateral evidence of enemies. 

3. When the evidence is contrary to the in- 
terest of the witness. 

4. When the witness has no blemish in his 
character. 
These are the characteristics of human testi- 
mony which afford the highest possible certainty 
of truth. And the Doctor then proceeded to 
apply these rules to the evidence of the existence, 
death, and resurrection of a person called Jesus 
Christ, who is said to have lived about 1800 
years ago. 
Commencing with the eight writers of the New 
Testament, and pursuing a chain of collateral 
testimony from twelve implacable enemies of 
Christianity, during the first two centuries, and 
thence forward to the present hour, Dr. S. estab- 
lished these great facts of Christianity, by the 
evidence of friends and. foes, beyond all possible 
controversy, and as it appeared to us he seemed 
to defy scepticism itself.—And after enchaining 
the audience for an hour and a half in breathless 
silence, save when spontaneous bursts of applause 
thundered through the hall, he sat down at a 
quarter before 9 o’clock, to give place to one of 
his antagonists who was expected to follow. 

But this expectation was destined -to disap- 
pointment, for Mr. Purser, after beseeching Dr.S. 
to proceed, assuring him with vehement gesticu- 
lation, that he was not prepared to reply, and that 
neither he nor his elder associate would attempt 
an answer, was informed that the Dr. rested the 
cause.—** What,”’ said Dr. S. when the audience 
were informed by the moderators that the infidels 
declined to reply to-night, and that they must ad- 
journ until Thnorsday evening, to give them time 
to make preparation, “ What! and are these 
gentlemen every Sabbath assailing Christianity 
and reviling Jesus Christ at Tammany Hall, pub- 
licly denying the stupendous facts of the exist- 
ence, death, and resurrection of Christ, the foun- 
dation on which the whole syste n is built, and 


mow do they tell us, when these familiar truths 
rges | are affirmed and established by argument, that 
: they are not prepared 2 These public teachers of 
the moral philanthropists, delegates appointed for 


the purpose of assailing Christianity, and defend- 


existence, death, and resurrection of Christ, which 
they are denying every Sabbath!” The effect of 
this rejoinder was electric, for though Mr. P. al- 
‘ledged that he was not defeated, but only wanted 
time, and hoped the audience would not judge 
him, or his cause unkindly, becanse he was un- 
willing to be precipitate ; yet loud cries of ** Go 
on, Mr. Purser,’ were heard from every part of 
the house, until he utterly refused to proceed, 
when the moderators adjourned the debate, more 
than an hour before the usual time, to give Mr. 


Purser time to prepare himself, he being pledged 
to reply to the Doctor at the opening of the de- 
bate on Thursday night. 

If an advocate at the bar, when his antagonist 
has finished an argument, should say to the Court 
—‘* May it please your honours, I am not prepared 
to go on with my reply, and must beg the Court to 
adjourn, that 1 may defend my client,” he would 
not occupy a more ludicrous position than did Mr. 
P. Suppose Dr. Sleigh, after what Mr. P. has 
spoken om Thursday evening, should be under 
the necessity of asking time to prepare his rejoin- 
der, and confess that he had nothing to say ?— 
then, indeed, there would be a jubilee at Tam- 
many Hall, and the infidels would raise a shout 
of triumph which would be heard throughout the 
land. As it is, however, circumstances alter 
cases, and the ‘moral philanthropists,’ with 
their two delegates, have retreated before the first 
gun which the Doctor has fired into their camp, 
and they: have done so for lack of ammunition. 
They had gone into the battle without ** reckon- 
ing their host,” or counting the cost, and hence 
they are not prepared for such sharp shooting. 
But though confounded, we fear they will not be 
convinced, but will only renew their vain assaults 
against the majesty of truth, until they shall prove, 
by melancholy experience, that ‘* upon whomsoever 
THIs STONE Shall fall, it shall grind him to powder.” 


From the Christian Observer. 
SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. 


Thomas Paine was born at Thetford, in Norfolk, 
England, in January, 1737, and was educated at 
the free-school of that place. In 1759, he settled 
at Sandwich as a stay-maker, to which trade he 
had been brought up, and married Mary Lambert, 
who died the following year, it is alleged by soine, 
in consequence of a premature birth caused by his 
ill-usage. In 1761, he obtained a place in the ex- 
cise at Thetford, from which he was dismissed 
for some irregularity, but was subsequently re- 
stored. In 1768, he was acting as an exciseman 
at Lewes. where he lived with one Samuel Olive, 
a grocer, who soon after died. Io 1771, he mar- 
ried Olive’s daughter, Elizabeth. In 1774, he 
was again dismissed from his office, on a charge 
of fraud, and all his efforts to regain his situation 
proved ineffectual. His affairs soon fell into such 
disorder, that his property was sold to pay his 
debts. In May, of the same year, he and his 
wife, whgse life he is said to have rendered mise- 
rable by neglect and unkindness, separated by 
mutual agreement. He went to London; but not 
obtaining suitable employment there, probably in 
consequence of the loss of his character, he re- 
solved to try America. He arrived at Philadel- 
phia, in April, 1775. Here he became a violent 
partisan of the Colonial cause, and commenced 
his career as a political writer. One of his pub- 
lications, entitled ** Common Sense,’’ was marked 
by asingular degree ofnatuial acuteness; and being 
well adapted to the state of feelingwhich then pre- 
vailed in America, it gained him much celebrity, 
and produced an extensive and powerful effect, in 
deciding the public mind in favour of independence. 
—Paine now rose into consequence. is writ- 
ings were rewarded by Congress with a sum of 
money; and in 1777, he was appointed Secretary 
to the Committee for Foreign Affairs. Here he 
was svon found. guilty of a breach of trust, and 
was ignominiously expelled from the office. After 
a time, however, he succeeded in procuring the | 
inferior employment of clerk to the House of As- 
sembly of the State of Pennsylvania. When the 
war ended, he sunk into obscurity; and for five 
years little is known of him, except that, from a 
letter he wrote to General Green, he appears to have 
been very desirous of coming to England in order 
to excite disturbances here. It was not, however, 
until 1787, that he revisited this country. At 
first, the state in which he found men’s minds 
afforded him little prospect of success. But as 
the French revolution proceeded, the unusual fer- 
ment which it caused, not only in France but 
throughout Europe, greatly raised his hopes. In 
1789, he had been arrested for a debt of 700/., but 
having been released from prison by the interven- 
tion of the American house of Claggett & Co., he 
went over to Paris to take a nearer view of the 
scenes which were then acting there. Animated 
by the spectacle, he returned to London, where he 
became extremely active in spreading revolution- 
ary principles. In 1791, Paine published the 
First Part of ** The Rights of Man,”’ which was 
followed, in 1792, by the Second Part, both con- 
taining direct and very powerful excitements to 
rebellion and revolution, supported by a style of 
reasoning well calculated to delude the ignorant, 
and to swell the ranks of the turbulent and disaf- 
fected. ‘The good sense of the country at large, 
however, was not to be thus imposed upon; and 
instead of producing its designed effect, this work 
appeared to serve the purpose only of rousing the 
loyal spirit of the people, and rallying them around 
the throne and the altar. A prosecution was insti- 
tuted against Paine; but, afraid of the issue, he 
quitted the kingdom and repaired to France, having 
narrowly escaped arrest at Dover. He had pre- 
viously been elected by the department of Calais a 
member of the National Convention, and he pal- 
liated his evasion by alleging the necessity he 
was under of attending his duty at Paris. He 
was tried before Lord Kenyon, and found guilty 
by the jury without a moment’s hesitation. ‘The 
Attorney General read in court a letter from 
Paine, addressed to him. It was filled with gross 
insults on the King; and it denounced vengeance 
on the judge and jury, should he be found guilty. 
Not surrendering to meet the award of court, sen- 
tence of outlawry was passed upon him. Paine 
did not long fill his seat in the French Legislature. 
Having been in some measure identified with the 
Brissotine faction, he shared its fate, and in De- 
cember, 1793, was thrown into prison, where he 
was seized with a fever, brought on as it is said 
by intemperance, and thus narrowly escaped the 
guillotine. He was released from prison on the 
death of Robespierre, and invited to resume his 
seat in the Convention, but all his attempts to at- 
tract public regard in France proved abortive. He 
turned his attention, therefore, once more to Eng- 
land; and perceiving that the chief obstacle to re- 
volution in this country arose from the influence of 
Christianity, his efforts were now directed to the 
object of bringing the Scriptures into contempt. 
With this view he composed and published ** The 
Age of Reason,” the First Part of which appear- 
ed in 1795, and the Second in 1796, Paine him- 
self was beyond the reach of our courts of justice, 
but the publisher of the libel was prosecuted and 
convicted. Mr. Erskine, now Lord Erskine, con- 
ducted the prosecution; and his speech on the oc- 
easion ranks deservedly high among the most 
splendid effusions of forensic eloquence. After 
his liberation from prison, Paine had been re- 
ceived into the house of Mr. Monroe, then the 
American Ambassador at Paris, afterwards Presi- 
dent of the United States. But his habits of intoxi- 
cation rendered him a very uncomfortable inmate. 
He continued to reside in Frante for some years 
longer, neglected and contemned. But in 1802, 
having received an invitation from President Jef- 
ferson, he repaired to America, where he spent 
the remainder of his days. He was accompa- 
nied by a Madame Bonneville and her two sons. 
This woman he had seduced from her husband, in 
whose house he lived, and whose hospitality he 
thus repaid. In June, 1809, this unhappy man 
died at New York. It is during this period of 
his residence in the United States, that we have 
the most authentic accounts of the private life of 
Paine; and little more seems necessary to con- 
vince us of the real source of his infidelity, than 
the perusal of these details: ** For every one that 
doeth evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the 


light, lest his deeds should be reproved.” 


He lodged for a time with a Mrs. Dean. ‘ Mrs. 
Dean,” says Mr. Cheetham, * with whom I have 
conversed, tells me that he was daily drunk at 
their house; and that in his few sober moments he 
was always quarrelling with her, and disturbing 
the peace of the family. She represents him as 
deliberately and disgustingly filthy. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that she importuned her 
husband to turn him out of the house; but owing 
to Mr. Dean’s predilection for his political writ- 
ings, her importunities were, for several weeks, 
unavailing. Constant domestic disquiet very 
naturally ensued, which was increased by Paine’s 
peevishness and violence. One day he ran after 

liss Dean, a girl of fifteen, with a chair whip in 
his hand, to whip her, and would have done so, 
bat for the interposition of her mother. ‘The en- 
raged Mrs. Dean, to use her own language, ‘ flew 
at him.’ Paine retreated up stairs into his pri- 
vate room, and was swiftly pursued by his anta- 
gonist. The little drunken old man owed his 
safety to the bolts of his door. In the fall of the 
year, Mrs. Dean prevailed with her husband to 
keep him in the house no longer.”? He then went 
to live on his farm. 

Being now alone, except in the company of the 
Bonnevilles, of whom he took but little notice, he 
engaged an old black woman, of the name of 
Betty, to do his work. Betty lived with him but 
three weeks. She seems to have been as intem- 
perate as himself. Like her master, she was 
every day intoxicated. Paine would accuse her 
of stealing his New England rum, and Betty 
would retort by calling him an old drunkard. 
Often, Mrs. Dean informs me, would they both 
lie prostrate on the same floor, dead drunk, sprawl- 
ing and swearing and threatening to fight, but in- 
capable of approaching each other to the combat. 
Nothing but inability prevented a battle. 

He afterwards removed to different families; 
but in all of them he appears to have acted not 
only in the most disgusting and offensive, but in 
the most upprincipled manner, paying the debts 
which he contracted for his board and lodging 
only when compelled to do so. He lived five 
months with a Mr. Jarvis, a portrait painter. At 
this place he was not so constantly intoxicated as 
formerly; and though frequently falling into violent 
passions, Mr. Jarvis appears to have successfully 
studied the means of calming his rage. Still he 
was only comparatively improved, and would oc- 
casionally, sit up at night tippling, till he fell off 
his chair. In this posture and plight he would 
talk about the immortality of the soul. Oneday, 
as he was sitting with a volume of the Age of 
Reason before him, a maid servant took it up and 
began to read it: Mr. Jarvis instantly seized the 
book out of her hand; upon which Paine rose up 
angiily,and asked why he did so. Jarvis professed 
his fear that the girl, whose character was then 
excellent, would become corrupted in *her princi- 
ples by that book; in which case, he added, she 
may cheat me, rob me, and be undone. ‘They had 
now reached the window, and Jarvis pointed out 
a black man to Paine, as a striking instance of 
the efficacy of Christianity to enlighten and re- 
claim the ignorant and immoral. ‘This man, it) 
appears, had been a notoriously bad fellow, with- | 
out any sense of religion, or even of common) 
moral feeling; but he had since been truly con- | 
verted, and had gained the character of a sincere | 
Christian, by his upright and excellent conduct. 
Paine had no answer whatever to make, but, 
‘*Pshaw--I had not thought you were such a 
man.” He saw, added: Jarvis, the fact, and it 
was unanswerable. 

We now come to his last hours, when it will 
evidently appear, ‘+ notwithstanding his vain 
boasts,” ** that he met death with terror and con- 
sternation.”” He was nursed in his last illness 
by Mrs. Hedden, a very worthy and pious woman, 
who did her best to serve him, not only as a kind 


Do you believe that he can help you? Do you 
believe in the divinity of Jesus Christ? Come 
now, answer me honestly; I want an answer as 
from the lip# of a dying man, for I verily believe 
that you will not live twenty-four hours.” I waited 
some time at the end of every question; he did 
not answer, but ceased to exclaim in the above 
manner.—Again I addressed him, ** Mr. Paine, 
you have not answered my questions, will you 
answer them? Allow me to ask again—Do you 
believe? or let me qualify the question—do you 
wish to believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God?” After a pause of some minutes, he an- 
swered, **I have no wish to believe on that sub- 
ject.” I then left him, and know not whether he 
afterwards spoke to any person, on any subject, 
|though he lived, as 1 before observed, till the 
morning of the 8th. 


The following fact seems to attest, still more 
strongly, his distrust of the infidel principles 
which he had professed. A gentleman of the 
neighbourhood occasionally furnished him with 
refreshments from his own table, of which a res- 
pectable female of the family was the bearer. She 
frequently found him engaged in writing, ai-d be- 
lieves from what she saw and heard, that when 
permitted by his pain, he was moatly so engaged, 
or in prayer; in the attitude of which she more 
than once saw him when he thought himself 
alone. In one of the interviews thus introduced, 
he inquired whether she had ever read his ** Age 
of Reason,” and on being answered in the affirma- 
tive, he desired to know her opinion of that book. 
She replied, that she was but achild when she 
read it, and that he probably would not like to 
hear what she had thought of it. On this he said, 
if she was old enough to read it, she was capable 
of forming some opinion concerning it; and that 
from her he expected a candid statement of what 
that opinion had been. Thus encouraged, she told 
him, that she thought it the most dangerous book 
she had ever seen; that the more she read the 
more she found her mipd’estranged from all good ; 
and that, from a cofiviction of its evil tendency, 
she had burnt it without knowing to whom it be- 
longed. ‘To this Paine replied, that he wished 
all its readers had been as wise as she; and add- 
ed, ‘If ever the devil had an agent on earth, | 
have been one.”? At another time, when she and 
the benevolent neighbour before alluded to were 
with him, one of his former companions came in ; 
but on seeing them went hastily out, drawing the 
door after him with violence, and saying, ** Mr. 
P., you have lived like aiman; I hope you will 
die like cne.”” On this, Paine turning to the 
‘elder of his visitors said, ** You see, sir, what 
miserable comforters I have.’? Mrs. Bonneville, 
the unhappy female who had accompanied him 


case; observing, ** For this mao I have given up 
my family and triends, my property and my reli- 
gion: judge then of my distress, when he tells 
me that the principles he has taught me, will not 
bear me out !”’ 


attendant, but also as a spiritual counsellor. Dur- | 
ing the first three or four days, his conduct was 

tolerable, except that he grew outrageous when- 

ever Madame Bonneville entered the room. About ! 
the fifth day, his language to Mrs. Hedden was : 
so bad, that she resolved immediately to quit the 

house; but sensible how necessary she was to his 

comfort, he made concessions which induced her 

to remain. Often he would, for a long time to- 

gether, exclaim, ‘*O Lord, help me! O Christ, 

help me! O Christ help me !”’ 

About a fortnight before his death, he was visit- 
ed by Mr. Milledoler, a Presbyterian clergyman, 
who exhorted him to repentance; but Paine grew 
angry, desired that he might not be disturbed by 
popish stuff, and ordered him to quit the room 
Sometimes Mrs: Hedden read the Bible to him for 
hours together, and he appeared to listen atten- 
tively. 

He was attended by Dr. Manley, a respectable 
physician, who furnished the following particulars 
of Paine’s behaviour on his death bed. Cleanli- 
ness appeared to make no part of his comfort; he 
seemed to have a singular aversion to soap and 
water; he would never ask to be washed, and 
when he was, he would always make objections, 
and it was not unusual to wash and to dress him 
clean very much against his inclination. In this 
deplorable state, with confirmed dropsy, attended 
with frequent cough, vomiting, and hiccough, he 
continued growing frem bad to worse, till the 
morning of the eighth of June, when he died. 

Mr. Paine professed to be above the fear of 
death; and a great part of his conversation was 
principally directed to give the impression, that 
he was perfectly willing to leave this world, and 
yet some parts of his conduct are with difficulty 
reconcileable with his belief. In the first stages 
of his illness, he was satisfied to be left alone du- 
ring the day; but he required some person to be 
with him at night, urging as his reason, that he 
was afraid that he should die when unattended: 
and at this period, his deportment and his princi- 
ple seemed to be consistent; so much so, thata 
sfranger would judge from some of the remarks he 
wonld make, that he was not an infidel. 3 

During the latter part of his life, though his 
conversation was equivocal, his conduct was sin- 
gular; he would not be left alone night or day ; 
he not only required to have some person with 
him, but he must see that he or she was there, 
and would not allow his curtain to be closed at 
any time; and if, as it would sometimes unavoid- 
ably happen, he was left alone, he would scream 
and holla, until some person came to him. When 
relief from pain would admit, he seemed thought- 
ful and contemplative, his eyes being generally 
closed, and his hands folded upon his breast, al- 
though he never slept without the assistance of 
an anodyne.—There was something remarkable 
in his conduct about this period, (which comprises 
nearly two weeks immediately preceding his 
death,) particularly when we reflect, that Thomas 
Paine was author of the Age of Reason. He 
would cail out, during his paroxysms of distress, 
without intermission, **O Lord, help me, God, 
help me, Jesus Christ, help me, O Lord, help 
me,” &c., repeating the same expressions, with- 
out the least variation, in a tone of voice that 
would alarm the house. It was this conduct 
which induced me to think that he had abandoned 
his former opinions; and I was inore inclined to 
that belief, when I understood from his nurse, 
(who is a very serious, and I believe, pious wo- 
man,) that he would occasionally inquire, when 
he saw her engaged with a book, what she was 
reading ; and being answered, and at the same 
time asked whether she should read aloud, he as- 
sented, and would appear to give particular atten- 
tion. 

On the 6th of June, Dr. Manley, struck by these 
expressions, which he so frequently repeated, and 
secing that he was in great distress of mind, put 
the following questions to him :—* Mr. Paine, 


And here we close the curtain around the death 
bed of a man who * being dead yet speaketh” by 
those pestiferous publications which still pollute 
our atmosphere, and by the unhappy effects, 
which, in common with the writings of French 
and German philosophists, they have assisted in 
producing throughout the civilized world.* In one 
respect, Paine seems to have deserved the high- 
est seat in this ** bad eminence ;”’ for while most 
of his infidel predecessors and compeers were di- 
recting their weapons against the higher and aver- 
age classes of intellect, this leader in the campaign 
of sedition and blasphemy knew how to enlist 
the populace under his banners. What Addison 
effected in polite literature, Paine performed in 
the department of infidel sophistry ; he brought it 
down from the schools of a perverted erudition, 
to the level of the shop-board and the manufacto- 
ry. Heintroduced a sort of * universal suffrage” 
into the ranks of literature, by which those who 
could not reason might rail, and thus vote down, 
by the invectives of popular clamor, what is vene- 
rated by the wise as undoubted revelation from 
4leaven, and loved by the good as the foundation 
of all thatis virtuous in human conduct, and the 
only sure guide to temporal and eternal felicity. 


From the New York Observer, 


DANGER OF RELIGIOUS FICTION. 


The following thoughts from an able religious 
writer of the present day claim the consideration 
of all, especially those on whom devolves the se- 
lection of books for the young. ‘hey were ad- 
dressed to the American ‘Tract Society, with a 
view to encourage them in the cause they have 
hitherto pursued. 

‘* Perhaps I am too earnest in wishing to bear 
my testimony against what I conceive to be a great 
error in the present taste of the religious public 
and in a great many of the religious books for 
children. 

1. ** Has it come to this, that authors are writ- 
ing so much ad captandum, that none are to incul- 
cate the truths of the Bible in their simplicity ? 
‘That authors are giving the food they administer 
such an exquisite relish, that none may say to the 
young reader, ‘ This is plain, wholesome, substan- 
tial food. ‘Regard it as such. Learn to value it as 
such, Form your taste in accordance with it, and 
you will grow up to more vigorons health, and 
your relish will hold out for what you need to 
eat.’ 

2. ** How sadly the good, old fashioned, cate- 
chetical, preceptive, and didactic mode of teach- 
ing youth has gone by! What is the conse- 
quence? As soon as children begin to suspect that 
you are going to talk seriously to them, and ina 
plain instructive way, that will require patient 
thought and solemn feeling, it is an irksomeness 
for them to listen. , 

3. ** Must we take care and not let scholars 
know that they are about to be taught a science 
that will require serious and ‘patient thought, 
when we begin to teach them arithmetic, geome- 
try, &c.—must we win our way to their hearts by 
introducing pleasant and entertaining stories ? 

4. * Will not the habit of mind, the constant 
thirst for the excitement of the feelings and of the 
imagination, that’ fictitious and _ entertaining 
stories, if frequently told to children, must pro- 
duce, prepare them to consider dull and uninter- 
esting the plain didactic instructions of the pulpit? 

5. ** Above all, look at the example of Scrip- 
ture. Examine the Proverbs and our Saviour’s 
discourses. How fall of plain, direct invitations 
to listen to serious instruction! What I most fear 
is, and alas! I see it in my own children, and 
have to struggle against it as a great evil in their 
‘relicious education—by forming a relish for the 
excitement of the imagination and of strong feel- 
ings, such as many of the religious books which 
they read produce, they are In great danger of 
losing their relish for the simple, solemn, precep- 
tive, didactic style of the Bible and its plain 


narrative.”’ 


SANCTIFIED LEARNING. 


Why will not mere learning repel the aggres- 
sions of infidelity and Romanism, as well as 
sanctified learning ? 

For all the talents with which we are endowed 
we are accountable to him who gave them. By 
him they are preserved, and ¢o him they should 
be dedicated. ‘These powers are capable of great 
improvement, and without it the purpose for 
which they were designed will never be accom- 
plished. Tis learning that must draw out the 
energies of the soul, and sanctification that must 


what must we think of your present conduct ? 


Why do you call upon Jesus Christ to help you ? 


| direct them aright. 
There is a claes of persons to be found who are 


from France, lamented to his neighbour her sad | 


| untiring in their efforts to store their minds, but 
the accomplishment of their purpose (in the words 
of Payson) is * like putting a sword in the hands 
of amadman.” -We need not cross the Atlantic 
to trace the numberless streams of vice which 
have flowed from the cultivated minds of Hume, 
Voltaire, and Gibbon, to substantiate the truth of 
this. We need go no farther than our own me- 
tropolis, to witness the effect of cultivating an 
infidel mind. Perhaps too, we might find some 
one within a shorter distance, possessing a pow- 
erful mind, who is scattering the seeds of vice in 
direction. 
utis it a fact that learning always 

and vitiates the understanding Oh 
is such a thing as sanctified learning, a rare and 
precious jewel, but one within the reach of every 


person. Its price is above rubies, more precious ~ 


than gold, even than fine gold. This is to be the 
wondsr-working talisman, which is to grapple 
with the beast having seven heads and ten horns, 
and by him who sanctifieth all things unto him- 
self, the victory will be obtained. Infidelity, 
error, and vice of every description must tremble 
and finally disappear before the influence of sanc- 
tified learning. 

"Tis a fact so evident, that mere learning is not 
sufficient to correct error, that little need be said 
upon it. A few facts will suffice. The Pope of 
Rome, his bishops, and some of his priests, are 
learned men. But their mighty powers of intel- 
lect, their varied and profound attainments, their 
deep devotional susceptibilities, are all for nought, 
or rather they are weapons to destroy other men’s 
souls, and to sink into deeper perdition their own. 
Opposed to such characters as these, a mighty 
array of men can be named. There was Moses, 
learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians; 
Luther, Calvin, and the long train of Reformers, 
were men of high attainments in knowledge and 
piety ; and because their hearts were sanctified 
they feared not the wrath of earthly potentates, 
but rushed fearlessly into battle against a bigoted 
and unsanctified host. Here we should stop were 
it not fora voice from heaven, saying, the * hearts 
of the sons of men are fully set in them to do evil. 
They follow the invention of their own hearts, 


forgetting the price that has been paid for their 


redemption.” 

lt is not for me to decide whether an unsanc- 
tified education is desirable or not, but certain it 
is, that if talents be buried in a napkin, or put to 
a wrong use, we shall be deemed unprofitable and 
wicked servants and unfit fur the kingdom of hea- 
ven.— Landmark. 


From the Standard. 
MISREPRESENTATIONS. 
The Southern Religious Telegraph, in giving an 
account of Dr. Beecher’s trial, before the Synod, 
remarks: 


** By a letter from a gentleman who witnessed 
these proceedings to his friend in this city, we 
learn that Dr. Wilson was duly admonished, and 
reminded that the Synod were weary of his com- 
plaints, and that in future he must keep the 
gee or discipline would be commenced against 

im. 

This is something new to those who witnessed 
the trial. Although we attended during its whole 
progress, we heard the Synod give no such ad- 
monition, or remind Dr. Wilson of any thing of 
this kind. On the contrary every resolution of 
the Synod, on the subject, went to approve of Dr. 
Wilsvn’s course. ‘They sustained his appeal from 
the lower court, by an overwhelming majority, 
and declared that they could see nothing in the 
conduct of Dr. Wilson, in preferring and prosecu- 
ting the charges against Dr. Beecher, which 
ought to infer censure. They moreover declared 
that Dr. Beecher had employed terms and phrases, 
and modes of illustrating, caleulated to con- 
vey ideas, inconsistent with the word of God, 
and our Contession of Faith, and they let him go 
with a mere admonition only upon the ground of 
certain explavations which he made before the 
Synod.— With what face, after all this, could the 
Synod have found fault with Dr. Wilson, 

What probably gave rise to the above misre- 
presentation, was this. During his trial, Dr. 
Beecher had made an explicit disavowal of the 
Sentiments with which he had been charged, and 
said if his words did convey such ideas, he had no 
idea of conveying them. ‘his disavowal satisfied 
the Synod, and su they merely admonished him 
to be more guarded in future. Some members of 
Synod thought if the Doctor was sincere in this 
disavowal, as they hoped he was, he would have 
no objection to its being placed on the records, 
and ollered a resolution to that effect. Atthis the 
Rev. J. Rankin seemed highly incensed, and de- 
Clared it to be ** a trap to cutch Dr. Beecher.” Dr. 
B. said that he was unwilling to comply with the 
resolution! ‘lhose who opposed the resolution 
disclaimed any improper motive, and said their 
object was to have something on the records to 
Show that there had been no compromise with 
error, ‘lhey assured the Synod if this-were done, 
neither appeal nor complaint would go tothe Ge- 
neral Assembly on the subject; but if Dr. B. was 
unwilling to have the disavowal recorded, which 
he had already made, they would be compelled to 
believe that there was something wrong. 

Mr. Rankin again rose and said, the brethren 
must have some bad motives—they are unreason- 
able in their demands, and if they do not exhibita 
better spirit, discipline must be turned against 
them!!! | 

‘This threat of Mr. Rankin is the only thing 

that occurred during the trial which bore the 
slightest resemblance to the misstatements of the 
Telegraph. Dr. W. is accustomed to warning 
from such quarters, 
‘ The editor himself manifests a disregard to 
truth, equal to his correspondent. Speaking of 
the decision of tha Synod in the case of Mr. Har- 
rison, he makes a disingenuous and unhallowed 
effort to awaken the prejudices of the southern 
churches against the old school party, by identi- 
fying them with the abolitionists. Hear him. 

+s Whither are parties tending? In the state of 
New York, some of the leading ** new school 
men,”’ as they are called, are zealous abolition- 
ists. In Ohio, men equally zealous for * old 
school theology,” as they term it, are fierce for 
abolition. And what will be the result? Is the. 
banner of abolitionism to be the standard of union 
between them !—Is this the point of unity, or their 


common cause to which they will sacrifice their | 


metaphysical differences, in order to unite their 
efforts in a crusade against their brethren who 
hold slaves ? 

And again. 

‘* This vote is virtually a bull of excommuni- 
cation against ministers of the Gospel who own 
servants. The Synod of Cincinnati will permit no 
such ministers to preachin the churches within their 
bounds! / ‘This decision is worthy 4 place in the 
ecclesiastical records of the schoolmen of the 
eleventh century. We hope our readers will sup- 
press their indignation—and view the authors of 
this act, with pity—and seek no retaliation of the 
insult it offers to common sense. 

‘*The act must be regarded as the expression 
of that rage for ecclesiastical domination which has 
infected so many in the church, and which at this 
moment is making havoc of vital piety—humility, 
charity, truth, and ministerial usefalness. It is 
the genuine fruit of that ecclesiafical pride, which 
seeks to lord it over the consciences of those who do 
not yield to its dictation; it is the twin sister of 
that Argus-eyed uliraism, which sees the most dire- 
ful heresies tn a man’s philosophy, and which per- 
verts the word of God in dealing out its maledic- 


tions against all who refuse to swallow its owa 


crude conceits.” 
| - Now what are the facts in the case? Has the 
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editor even a shadow of a foundation in truth for 
his insinnation, that this decision is the fruit of 
what he considers the ** rage fr ecclesiastical do- 
mination” aad * the eagor-eyed ultraism of the 
old school! The truth is some of both parties 
were friendly and some opposed to the decision. 
But we believe a large majority of those favour- 
able to the decision were either moderate or new 
school men; we recollect but one old school mi- 


nister who voted for it. Mr. Rankin, whom I have [ 


noticed above, made the most vehement speech in 
favour of immediate abolition, which was made 
during the Synod, and Dr. Wilson, as all will 
admit, made the most able defence of Mr. Harri- 
san. Indeed hie opposition to the abolitionists was 
_ go strong that some of the most influential of them, 
said that it would injure him in the Beecher case. 
Whether any of them did permit it to operate 
upon their minds in this case I cannot pretend to 
say. My object is merely to present facts, to 
counteract the influence of the misrepresentations 
of the Telegraph. Such attempts to excite odiuin 
against the friends of truth and oder cannot be 
too severely reprobated. _ J. B. 

We are glad to receive the above communica- 
tion, from a friend who attended the meeting of the 
Cincinnati Synod, during the whole of its session, 
and who is entirely competent to report its doings. 
Mr. Converse, aa an honest man, will surely cor- 
rect his misstatements in reference to Dr. Wilson’s 
being duly admonished by the Synod and remind- 
ed that he must keep the peace, or discipline 
would be commenced against him. Could he for 
a moment suppose that the Cincinnati Journal 
would omit so material a part of the decision of 
the Synod, and leave it to *A gentleman who 
witnessed the proceedings to make the communi- 
cation to the world!’ | 

His attempt to attach to the orthodox part of 
the Presbyterian Church, all the odium that exists 
in the minds of southern slave holders, against 
abolition, is so utterly gratuitous, and exhibits a 
mind so reckless of the claims of justice, that we 
think it almost useless to request an. insertion of 
the entire communication of J. B. C. 


For the Presbyterian. 
JENKYN ON THE ATONEMENT. 
Published at Boston by Crocker and Brewster, 1835. 


The claim of this book to notice, is not derived 

from its own merits, nor from its author’s name. 
Like many very moderate structures with impos- 
ing gate-ways, it presents in front the attractive 
name of the Rev. J. Pye Smith, as a god-father 
—and before our prepossessions have time to cool 
down to plain curiosity, they are warmed up again 
by a luxuriant introduction from the pen ofthe Rev. 
D. L. Carrolof Virginia. Twenty years ago, a 
glowing eulogy by a Presbyterian minister would 
have been a tolerable passport to the confidence of 
the Christian community for the soundness of the 
volume he indorsed. We need not say it is not 
#0 now. Mr. Carroll, though solemnly pledged 
to the Confession of Faith of our.church, does his 
utmost in this instance to bring it into contempt. 
This volume is designed to establish the doctrine 
of an indefinite atonement—so indefinite, that the 
author theorizes himself and his system quite out 
of sight of the Bible. From the distribution of 
_ the subject in the table of. contents we were pre- 
pared to expecta formidable array of argument 
against the doctrines of our Standards. But the 
writer has written too soon for sound wisdom and 
too late for originality. His work is worse than 
a failure. The advocates of the New Divinity are 
welcome to it, and to all the support which it may 
contribute to their disjointed system. 

I. As a specimen of Mr. Jenkyn’s logic we 
present the following from page 313. “If we 
_ plead that an atonement can be of no use for them 
that perish, we might as well argue that a day of 
judgment can be of no use for those who are 
already in punishment.” Every anprejudiced 
mind will see, that it was as necessary for Christ 
to die to justify the condemnation of sinners, as it 
‘was to justify the admission of saints to heaven 
under every dispensation.”” From these profound 

ositions we are to infer that the Saviour’s death 
is very useful to the lost, inasmuch as it se- 
cures their condemnation; and further that there 
is no sin which can be justly punished in eternity. 
but the actual or at least the virtual rejection of 
an offered Saviour! But this monstroua assump- 
tion is surpassed by the following from page 254. 
‘If the salvation of those who are lost was not 
once a possible case, there was no difference be- 
tween their case aud that of the fallen angels; and 
it is difficult to show how they can be justly 
blamed for perishing, whea their escaping was in 
very deed and from very appointment actually 
impossible.”” Where does our author find his 
measure for the awards of justice? Most certain- 
ly not in the oracles of God, nor in the common 


manner of’ citing the oracles of God. p. 165. 

Qur blessed Saviour in his intercessory prayer 
in the garden,”” &c. That intercession was offered 

as every child may know, before the Divine in- 
tercessor had left the house. Yet this palpable 
oversight occurs in two places at least! 

The author in the heat of his zeal to establish 

the universality of the atonement, stumbles upon 
absurdities that betray his inattention even to the 
English text. ‘This ceremonial atonement did 
not consist in the sacrificial victim suffering the 
identical punishment due to the offender, but in 
substitutionary sufferings; for the blasphemer 
was to be stoned to death, but the sacrifice for him 
was not to die by stoning.”’ p. 202. The proofs 
of this are Leviticus, ch. xxiv. v. 16. compared 
with ch. v. ver. 4—6. where observe, that two 
cases having no one feature in common, are 
brought together as one and the same. ‘The for- 
mer is that of a blasphemer, for whose crime no 
expiation could be accepted, and he dies without 
mercy. The latter is one who has made a vow 
or an oath, and forgotten it. Itisa sin of re- 
missness, to be expiated by a trespass offering. 
Now had the author ** searched the Scriptures,” and 
employed his intellect in the investigation of the 
only true sources of argument on such a subject ; 
we should scarcely have found in his book such 
a jumble as the following: ** Had it not been for 
the atonement, sin would have become the pilot 
of wrecks without a shore to strand on, the Poly- 
phemus of a valley of dry bones, the real Upas 
of the universe.” 

At p. 208, an attempt is made to show, that if 
the atonement were not universal, the most pow- 
erful motive to obedience would be powerless 
with the **excluded.”? ‘+ Let any one take his 
ene within the magic circle of this limited 

ypothesis, and let him try to inculcate the duty 
of love to God on all the excluded reprobates.”’ 
Now “let any one take his position” with our 
author, on the ground occupied in ch. iv. at the 
section most of all magnified by the eulogist. 
How will he maintain both positions? One or 
the other must, be given up. * Gainsay it who 
ean.”” The conclusion designed to bear against 
our Confession, is just as strong against the doc- 
trine of agora and every intelligent 
Arminian knows this, and knowing it, he avoids 
the inconsistency by adopting one error more. 

Heb. ch. ii. ver. 9. **that he by the grace of 
God, should taste death for every man.”? The 
word man is not in the original, and some think 
that the apostle meant every one of those ‘ many 
sons who shall be brought to glory.’ (10) The 
death of Christ is indeed sufficient for all men, 
and the proposal of the benefit should be madé to 
every man: yet none but believers eventually 
share the blessing.”? Scott. The ‘* many sons” 
spoken of in the 10th verse, being the nearest 
subject, must as we thiuk limit the * every” in 
the 9th. Yet this passage is taken and employed 
in the same loose manner that we often observe 
among the most superficial bawlers against the 
devil and John Calvin !”” 

On human ability, p. 249 sub. fin. * No man 
can be justly bound by any law human or divine, 
any farther than his faculties and capacities reach. 
This is as self-evident as that there is a difference 
between right and wrong, liberty and oppression.” 
Add from p. 215, * Jesus Christ could not obey 
it (the law) but with the same faculties that we 
possess ; and we are not destitute of a single 
power or faculty with which Christ obeyed the 
law.” ‘These assertions, had they been uttered 
in the Westminster Assembly, would have enti- 
tled the speaker to an indefinite leave of absence. 
So would this: The atonement as such, does 
not secure the salvation of any.” 

In noticing the style of this book, we might 
have cited many faults. We mention only one 
in addition to what have been noted. The word 
** transpired’’ occurs repeatedly where the author 
meant, not the disclosure of an event, but simply 
its occurrence. See an example in p. 284. ** When 
we say that no sinner will, of himself, come to 
Christ, we do not mean that he has not power 
to come, but that such an event will never ¢trans- 
pire.” We should be glad indeed if this glaring 
solecism were not too frequent on our side of the 
Atlantic. 

The theory vindicated in this book, is worse 
ree. Arminianism, because less consistent with 
itself. 

1. It greatly obscures at least, the connexion 
between the sufferings of Christ, and the claims 
of the Divine law. See p. 227. “If the displea- 
sure of God due to the sins of his people, was 
vicariously suffered by Jesus Christ, itis difficult 
to account how other expressions of his displea- 
sure have been reserved for the elect themselves,” 
&c. as a remorse, *‘ anguish of repentance”’ &c. 
Again, p. 228, 9. ** On the supposition that God 
has inflicted this identical punishment on the sub- 
stitute, it can never be said to have been remitted. 


sense of mankind. The penalty of a violated law 
could not reach an offender, until a pardon had 
been offered and rejected! and does the Bible in- 
form us that the salvation of the * fallen angels” 
was ever possible? If not, then according to our 
anthor they * cannot be blamed for perishing.” 
Where lies the blame? Let him answer. 

2. In this book and amidst many things of a 
grave and serious character, we were often struck 
with instances of religious trifling. In p. 170 we 
are told that a man in taking medicine * never 
waits to unravel the private manuscripts of heaven 
for information.”” Again, p. 204. ‘By disput- 
ing the reality of the moral governor’s wish that 
all men should be saved, come to the knowledge 
of the truth and comply with his laws,” &c. 
176. 
cause that he was the Creator of David but be- 
cause that he was the Creator of Jonathan him- 
self.”” But in p. 155, this writer exhibits a mind 
about as far from the chastened delicacy of Chris- 
tian sentiment, as it roves away from genuine ar- 
gument. ‘Nature, providence and grace then, 
are three immense wheels in one machinery—the 
cogs and revolutions of each, calching and influenc- 
ing those of the others, and al/ put in motion by the 
blood of the great atonement.”” We felt an instinc- 
tive horror while transcribing this sentence, and 
little less at the following: “* God does not one 
thing as the God of nature, another thing as the 
God of providence, and a third as the God of grace. 
Such language is just as proper as that he does 
- one thing as the God of vegetation, another as the 
God of geology, and a third as the God of astro- 
nomy; or one thing as the God of the earth, ano- 
ther as the God of the moon, and another thing 
as the God of the sun. He is of one mind and 
his system is one. Any one of his dispensations, 
like a stone thrown into a lake, produces according 
lo its weight and importance, circles which tell on 
other portions of his works and in other places of his 
dominion.” nder this head much might be 
added. But the reader will see in these speci- 
mens the same incongruous mixture of levity with 
the most awful subjects, which forms a strong 
feature of the style adopted by the New School. 

3. Another objectionable trait of this volume, 
is a vein of misrepresentation which pervades and 
leavens it from end toend. It almost invariably 
‘gives a distorted view of the Calvinistic doctrine 
of atonement. Itis called times without number, 
a ** commercial atonement,” ** a quid pro quo,” and 
if we understand the writer’s drift, he completely 
neutralises the vicarious character of the Saviour’s 
sufferings, by abstracting from it every thing de- 
- terminate. 

4. Mr. J. combines in his style the great and 
the little with a readiness that betokens some ori- 
ginality of talent. ‘The idea that the mind im- 
bibes from such a style is not easy to define. It 
approaches that which a patient sometimes ex- 
perienees ia thé delirium of an intermittent—a 
sense of extremes, painfully vast and minute, all 
mixed up without order or end. We sefer the, 
reader to the whola piece for an example, and we 
make the remark with full persuason that he will 
find it confirmed. 

5. Batio a work professedly intended to es- 
tablish a fundamental trath of Revelation, we had 
a right to expect not only close reasoning, but 
profound and extended exegesis of the sacred 
text. How far this expectation is realized, may 


To say that through the death of Christ the pu- 
nishment is remitted as to us, is worse than saying 
{nothing ; for itseems to imply that it is a matter 
‘ of indifference with God, who sustains the suffer- 
j ings, provided he has them duly inflicted. 
all absurdities this is the most revolting.”” Now 
in what conceivable sense was the Son of God 
made sin for us, that we might be made the righ- 
teousness of God in Him, but in the very sense 
so indignantly spurned by this writer, and others 
of the same school ? His hypothesia as we under- 
stand it, is this. ‘The Mediator suffered, not the 
penalty of the law, but His sufferings were in- 
stead oF the penalty claimed by justice at the 
hands of the offender. So then, the believer’s 


P- | Security is not based upon an actual and plenary 
*¢ God had not authority over Jonathan be-‘ 


satisfaction rendered by the Mediator to law and 
justice for sin; but upon something else—upon 
an enactment of divine sovereignty. 

2. Another most pernicious error involved in 
this scheme, is the fallibility of a divine plan. 
** It should not be evaded nor blinked, that the 
divine plans are susceptible of failures. ‘That 
failure has taken place in creation. It takes place 
in providence—it takes place in the atonément.”’ 
This and much more to the same purpose, is in- 
tended to shelter his plan of a universal atone- 
ment, from a most fatal objection. If that divine 
expedient had been literally designed for universal 
application, how could it fail of such application? 
Because * the divine plans are susceptible of fail- 
ures.” So shocking an assumption vitiates and 
condemns the whole theory, and yet for the sake 
of the theory, a number of ministers of our own 
denomination are willing to bear the reproach 
and the guilt of an habitual, literal violation of 
their ordination vows ! 3 

3. And once more, to get along with the sys- 

tem before us, we are required to admit, that a 
divine threatening may be actually annulled, that 
truth does not require its execution. See p. 133, 
&c. ‘The illustrations intended for the confirma- 
tion of this are drawn from human affairs, and do 
not reach the case. When man suspends and re- 
vokes a threatening, he acts in a case which has 
arisen contingently beside the letter of the law. 
But how can such a case illustrate the procedure 
of the infinite mind, whose counsel sfal/ stand, 
and who will do all his pleasure ? 
After the most attentive and impartial perusal 
of this little volume, we can not but wonder at the 
parade and the tone of defiance with which the 
Rev. Mr. Carroll introduces it to the American pub- 
lic. ‘* We rejoice,’ says he, * that the book is to 
be republished in this country. We believe that its 
influence on the opinions of theological students 
and ministers, will be great and salutary, beyond 
computation.” We have not the sagacity to dis- 
cern what part of it he means ! J. 


(If Mr. or Dr. Carroll is honest in his commen- 
dation of this Book, his honesty should lead him 
to retire from the Presbyterian Church.—Epitor 


Pres. } 


God hath written a Jaw and a gospel ; the law 
to humble us, and the gospel to comfort us; the 
law to cast us down, and the gospel to raise us 
np; the law to convince us of” misery, and the 
gospel to convince us of his mercy; the law to 
discover sin, and the gospel to discover grace 


be judged trom a few specimens of the writer’s 


and Christ. 


Of 
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For the Presbyterian. . 
HUDSON RIVER SEMINARY. 


“s Gather up the fragments that nothing be lost,” 


Is a divine precept, and accords with the eco- 
nomy of God in all his works. Miss A. Free- 
man, No. 70 Arch street, between Secoud and 
Third, has kindly offered to take charge of any 
clothing, either new or second hand, or articles 
of bedding, or books, and to forward them to the 
Principal of the Hudson River Seminary, to aid in 
lessening the expenses of beneficiaries of the As- 
sembly’s Board of Education. This Institution 
is but recently e8tablished, and on an extensive 
scale. The location is four miles above the city 
of Hudson, and singularly beautiful, adapted to 
the object for which it was established. The design 
of the founder is greatly to lessen the expenses of 
young men in their preparation for college, who 
design to preach the Gospel. The buildings, old 
and new, will accommodate between two and three 
hundred. A large farm of between two and three 
hundred acres uncommonly productive, lying di- 
rectly on the river, is connected with the institu- 
tion ;on which as many students may be profita- 
bly employed during the hours of exercise ; and 
by this means may reduce their necessary ex- 
penses to within $40 per year. The whole enter- 
prise has cost about $20,000. The new build- 
ings are about being completed, which have been 
erected at an expense of about $9000. To relieve 
the concern from embarrassment $2000 are 
necessary. ‘The subscriber gratefully acknow- 
ledges the kind reception he has met with from 
the citizens of Philade!phia while soliciting aid 
for the accomplishment of the enterprise ; and as 
several gentlemen have proposed to afford assist- 
ance hereafter, he would say that any moneys left 
at the rooms of the Board of Education, Sansom 
street, Philadelphia, in care of Rev. James A. 
Peabody, will be gratefully received. This sum, 
could it be realized in a short time, would relieve 
us from the pressure which we feel to be great, at 
present, in being called upon to pay the balance 
for labour and materials in the erection of the 
buildings. D. M. Smirn, Principal. 
Philadelphia, Nov, 26, 1835. | 


For the Presbyterian 


DESIGNS UPON OUR COUNTRY BY FOREIGN 
MONARCHISTS AND PAPISTS. 


‘.r. Editor.—In a former communication I en- 
deavoured to urge attention to the subject of Po- 
pery, from the prominence it occupied in Prophecy 
and its present extension and activity in all parts 
of the world. It was then suggested that the 
dearest interests of man were involved in the 
controversy now pending, and that it presented 
the greatest obstacle to the world’s conversion. 
‘J’o many these considerations cannot be new, but 
all may be properly reminded of them, in this 
crisis to which the church and the world, and 
especially our country, have arrived. I say espe- 
cially our country, for while we have a common 
interest with all the Protestant countries, there 
are some things which render it peculiarly solemn 
to us. 


now under Papal dominion, which it would be in 
some respects so easy, and in all respects so de- 
sirable, for them to enter and possess. 

Our perfect toleration, our fae institutions, our 
open handed hospitality, which are our peculiarity 
as a nation, and our glory, may be abused to our 
tuin. The civil convulsions in Europe, render 
their dominion and immense revenues insecure. 
The character of their Priesthood, especially the 
monks and Jesuits, the memory in many places 
of their bloody inquisition, and their cruelty and 
oppression are exciting in some placesacry for de- 
liverance, and rendering their situation in many 
respects uncomfortable and unsafe. Here isa 
mighty Hierarchy which holds its sceptre and 
draws its revenues from nearly 200 millions. 
Where shall they find a safe location, now that 
inquiry, conflict, and revolution, are passing over 
the earth. ** Westward the star of Empire takes 
its way”’ and thither it seems they are resolved to 
follow it. And what does this western world pre- 
sent? A Southern continent already theirs— 
Mexico west of us theirs—Canada a Jarge majori- 
ty of its population theirs; and these United 
States penetrated in every direction by their wily 
teachers—studded with their Colleges, Monaste- 
ries, Nunneries or Seraglios, divided and parcelled 
out at Rome to different ecclesiastics, who own 
allegiance to a foreign ruler, and who are sworn 
implicitly to follow his commands. This foreign 
ruler at the same time, acknowledged to be the 
vicar of God upon earth, holding all power spiritual 
and temporal, over the sonls and bodies of men, 
in this world and the next, and maintaining his 
claims by the most abundant wealth drawn from 
all nations, by the most artful policy ever devised, 
by astanding army at Rome, and by the most 
extended organization that now exists upon 
earth. Surely if these means and appliances are 
concentrated upon our infant country, our institu- 
tions must feel the shock, and if not preserved by 
the interposition of Providence, must fall before it. 

It is a question of importance to every American 
citizen, whether any designs and efforts are made 
to import and establish this system in our coun- 
try. Your readers have doubtless heard of the 
letters signed ** Brutus” and of the proof they con- 


formed in Europe, in the very bosom of the holy al- 
liance against the liberties of our couniry. ‘+The 
celebrated Frederick Schlegel, one of the great 
literary stars of Germany, a Papist and a public 
advocate for Monarchical forms of government,” 
delivered his lectures on the Philosophy of History 
at Vienna in 1828. In these lectures he endea- 
vours to show “* the mutual support which Popery 
and Monarchy derive from each other, attempts to 
prove that sciences and arts and all the pursuits 
of man, as an intellectual being, are best promot- 
ed under this perfect system of Church and State, 
a Pope at the head of the former, and an Emperor at 
the head of the latter.” He represents Protestantism 
as the enemy of good goverrment, as the ally of 
Republicanism”’ &c. and states in lecture 17 that 
this country has been and is, the nursery of al! 
these destructive principles (see pref. to Brutus 
2d edition.) This was in 1828. In 1829 theas- 
sociation termed the * St. Leopold Foundation” 
was formed in Vienna. The object of which is 
(according to their own reports) ** to promote the 
greater activity of Catholie Missions in the Uni- 
ted States.» Here is the plan and its execution, 
Popery and Monarchy mutually support each other. 
Protestantism favours free inquiry and is friendly 
to Republicanism. This country isthe nursery of 
Protestantism and Republicanism ; therefore, un- 
der the guise of religion, they must be put down 
together. Here is a practical example of the 
mutual co-operation of Popery and Monarchy. 
The lecturer is F. Schlegel, a scholar and a politi- 
cian, ** Secretary of the court and counsellor of 
Legation, and therefore a member of the Austrian 
Cabinet.”’ 
The association has the Emperor of Austria for 
its Patron, and the counsellor of State Prince Met- 
ternich tts grand manager, and the planting of 
Popery in this country for its object, and this because 
Protestantism being favourable to freedom must be 
put down. These are but a few of the points 
which this writer brings to view, but they place 
the subject beyond all dispute. They show from 
the history of its origin, the design of this move- 
ment, and prove most conclusively the existence 
of a foreign conspiracy against our Jiberties. A 
scheme, which the, supporters of despotism will 
aid, because it is designed to put out the light, 
and render their thrones more secure, and one too 
which aj! Papists will support, because it pro- 
poses to destroy Protestantism from the earth; 
that grand heresy which all the racks and tor- 
tures of the Inquisition and all the power of the 
Papal swords spiritual and temporal has not been 
able to destroy. It is time for American citi- 
zens to awake. Silently do these enemies of our 
faith and freedom approach, but they are collect- 
ing in forces sufficient to convulse our country. 


WICKLIFFE. 


with a library. 


There is probably no country in the world, not: 


tain, that a foreign conspiracy has actually been‘ 


For the Presbyterian. 
COMPASSION FOR THE SOLDIER. 
Mr, Editor,—Some time since I attempted to 


draw the attention of the Christian public towards 


the Soldiers in our frontier garrisons. One writer 
noticed the appeal in a way which I fear will 
have the effect to satisfy those who have not wit- 
nessed, or carefully inquired into the extent of 
their wants, that little more is necessary than the 
gift of a few more Sunday School books. We are 
told that already nearly every garrison is supplied 
Where are the teachers? Sup- 
pose there are two or three who love the gospel, 
themselves most probably females, of a modest 
retiring disposition, who are yet willing to teach 
such children as can be persuaded to attend on 
their instructions, and give them a tract, and a 
library book, which their parents may read if they 
are able, (many of them, especially the women, 
cannot); is this the only means to be used for 
the rescue of those ignorant and depraved beings, 
whose lot in this life is hard, very hard, and shall 
we compel them by our neglect, to go to the 
grave without a hope beyond it? 

What is the great means appointed by God for 
evangelizing the world, is it not the preaching of 
the gospel? Is it not to the living preacher He 
has said, “Lo, I am with you always.’”? The 
Bible Class, the Sunday School, the Library, the 
Tract Society, the Bible Society, and the Tempe- 
rance Pledges, will be all used by the faithful 
Missionary, and he will find them important aids ; 
but alone, they are like so many powerful ma- 
chines at rest, 

Permit me, sir, to mention a circumstance which 
may awaken sympathy in others, as it increased 
it in myself, 

A short time since, the father and mother of a 
soldier, knowing that I had paid a visit to the 
garrison where their son was stationed, called to 
question me concerning him. I could only say I 
had inquired respecting him, and had been told 
that he was one of the best behaved men in the 
worst company in the garrison. 

The father asked if the soldiers were allowed 
liquor? I told him they were not, but could pro- 
cure it, and did so; he shook his head mournfully. 
The mother asked if Missionaries did not some- 
times stop at the garrison and preach to the sol- 
diers ? I was obliged to say no, there are no re- 
ligious privileges within their reach. If you had 
seen, sir, the _—— of the lip and the silent 
tear which followed this extinguishment of the 
last hope for her lost son, I am sure you would 
raise your voice in behalf of this unhappy class of 
our fellow citizens, until some of our pious and 
influential men shall step forward in their behalf. 

May the Lord speedily raise up friends for the 
poor soldier and bless their efforts, is the — of 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


THURSDAY, December 24, 1835. 


We particularly direct the attention of our read- 
ers to the communication entitled ‘* Compassion 
for the Soldier,” and to the Essays of ** Wickliffe” 
on Popery. Both subjects claim attention. The 
reader will also be satisfied with the Review of 
Jenkyn on Atonement, as a sufficient exposure of 
that shallow and miserable performance. 


We have not received at our office the New 
York Observer, or any of the New York papers 
of last week, in consequence we suppose of the 
confusion and interruption produced by the great 
fire. We have not therefore been able to continue 
the report of the proceedings of Synod, in the case 
of Mr. Barnes. 


A Worov on Contrroversy.—We know of no- 
thing more unfair and ‘unjust, than the attempts 
made to prejudice the orthodox in public estima- 
tion, by a misconstruction of their whole course. 
If the opposition is to be credited, they are influ- 
enced by rancorous hatred towards the persons of 
certain individuals, and as feasting upon their 
rnined reputation ; envy, malice, hatred and every 


ignorance infuriate them ; so far from being enti- 
tled to the name of Christian, they should be shun- 
ned as wild beasts. We have come in for a full 
measure of the infamy, and we have submitted 
to it with comparative patience. Did the contest 
involve merely our personal interests, expedien- 
cy would warn us to withdraw from it as speedily 
as possible. But thecaseis far otherwise. The 
blessed Master was not permitted to preach his 
gospel without persecution from those who had 
great reputation for sanctity ; and he was branded 
with the most opprobriousepithets. To be exe- 
crated therefore, is no proof that a cause is bad or 


‘that its friends are deserving of reprobation; for 


so were the prophets of old, reviled and persecut- 
ed. Duty to God may enforce the propriety of 
encountering patiently all the odium of the world 
and all the hatred of false brethren, as Paul did 
in the prosecution of his work. Controversy we 
dislike, and our earnest prayer is, that all cause 
for its prolongation may be removed; but while 
the cause remains, the consequence must follow. 
The present contest has not been sought by the 
orthodox, but has been obtruded upon them by 
their opponents. We know this is denied, but 
facts demonstrate it. Errors, believed to be high- 
ly dangerous and fundamental, have insinuated 
themselves into the Church; to let them pursue 
their course would be a breach of obligation, per- 
sonally and solemnly assumed, and treason to 
God, who has entrusted his truth to the defence 
of man; to oppose them, is to create controversy. 
In this case, who, we ask, have criminally inter- 
rupted the peace of the Church? ‘Those who have 
introduced the errors or those who oppose them ? 
Certainly the former. Had our doctrinal stand- 
ards been strictly adhered to by all, all would 
have dwelt in harmony and peace; those who 
have departed from these standards, have kindled 
the strife. The orthodox aim to procure a real 
uniformity, as there is a professed uniformity in 
the Faith of the Church. They donot wish to 
lord it over any man’s conscience—they do not 
wish to obtrude their faith on other churches— 
their only’exaction is, that men who profess to be 
Presbyterians, should be so in reality, or retire 
from the Church, where their discordant views 
must originate strife as long as they remain. It 
is too large a demand on the orthodox, to put an 
end to controversy, by ceasing to oppose error— 
some have done this, but we envy them not their 
peace, procured as it is by a sacrifice of duty. No 
man has a right to purchase his own comfort by 

giving away what belongs to God, and the minis- 
ter of the gospel who can fold his arms in inac- 

tion, or can directly barter the truth of God, to 

secure exemption from the trials attendant up- 
on contending for it, may well fear that he shall 

miss at last, the well done, good and faithful 

servant.” Present peace thus obtained, may lead 


to future sorrow. 


evil passion inflame them, and blind bigotry and | 


differences ; and it is not certainly asking too 
much, that ministers of the gospel should be- 
lieve and teach what they profess to believe 
and teach. 

As tothe manner in which the controversy has 
been conducted, while all have much reason to 
lament their faults and the mingling of their un- 
sanctified feelings in its details, we are willing to 
abide the consequences of a comparison. On 
which side has been the most embittered feeling 
—the strongest terms of reproach—the most 
shameful abuse of persons and motives? Ortho- 
doxy is not afraid to hear an impartial answer. 
We are not afraid of the arguments of our oppo- 
nents, but for one argument we have met with 
ten reproaches ; yet while there remains a hope of 
promoting the ultimate triumphs of the truth, we 
are willing to bear still more. All we ask is dis- 
passionate discussion and an impartial trial of the 
questions at‘issue. We have no personal quarrel 
in the matter, and if we have mentioned names 
and persons, it has been with reluctance, and only 
because they were inseparably associated with 
principles. 


Tue Poor or our City.—The Sixth Annual 
Report of the Society for Bettering the condition 

of the Poor in our city, contains many interesting 
statements. The Rev. Thomas G. Allen, whose 

name is appended to the Report, and who is the 
General Agent of the City Mission, is, as we have 
reason to believe, indefatigable in the discharge 
of his duties; not only does he preach the Gospel 
to the poor, but ministers to their temporal neces- 
sities. His ** Poor’s Purse,”? he very properly 
regards as an important auxiliary to his pastoral 
labours, and we earnestly hope that that purse 
may never be empty. In this inclement season, 
there must necessarily be a vast amount of per- 
sonal suffering, and it is a miserable charity which 
contents itself with saying to the destitute, be ye 
warmed and be ye filled. Many withhold their 
alms, under the apprehension that they may be 
misapplied; to such we would say, let Mr. Allen 
be appointed the dispenser of your charities, and 
they will be worthily and efficiently applied. He 
will visit the hovels of poverty, he will personally 
inspect the necessities of the suffering, and while 


ating temporal wretchedness, he will enjoy the 
best opportunities of directing the wandering soul 
to God. 


lendeth unto the Lord.”’ 


suggested it. 


of assimilating them to their own. That we 
have opposed that class of doctrine supposed 


him, we utterly and unequivocally deny. 


Meccuiseprc.—A writer in the New England 
Telegrah and Eclectic Review, attempts to prove 
the identity between Melchisedec and Noah. The 


than Christ himself. Both opinions are equally un- 
tenable. For a full and masterly treatise on this 
subject, we refer to ** A Dissertation on the coin- 
cidence between the Priesthvods of Jesue Christ 
and Melchisedec, by James Gray, D. D.”? Dr. 
Gray was formerly a pastor in Philadelphia, and 
published his work in 1810. The view he takes 
of this difficult subject is in our judgment, both 
simple and conclusive. We should be much 
pleased to see the work pass through another edi- 
tion. 


Some Commenn.—A clergyman in the West, 
unlike many in the East, remarks in a private 
letter. 

‘© We admire, here, the spirit and faithfulness 
which the Lord enabled the Synod of Philadel- 
phia to exercise, in the critical circumstances in 
which it was recently placed. The world no 
doubt will generally cry out against their acts, 
because, in the first place, the world has no sincere 
love for the truth; and secondly, because it has not 
a correct view of the grounds and motives of the 
Synod’s proceedings and decisions. The-world, 
in the day of judgment, will dissent from the opi- 
nion, and reverse the censures of the present 
world.” 


WHAT SHOULD BE DoneE—A jayman in New 
York, in a private communication, takes occasion 
to touch on one point, which we deem it proper 
to bring before our readers. Adverting to the 
mighty power exerted by the New School Press, 


its periodicals, he remarks, 


+» Now sir, if the orthodox would maintain their 
ground, a strong effort in my judgment should 
be made to change this state of things. An effort 
will be made to carry public opinion against the 
decisions of the Synod; of this you are of course 
aware. It appears perfectly plain to my mind, 
that if the church is only made acquainted with 
all the facts in this case, the Synod of Philadel- 
phia will be sustained, and the New School re- 
trace their steps; those that are in the main 
sound will retract, and others will leave us in 
peace. In my judgment some extra exertion 
should be made to enlarge your circulation in this 
state, and particularly in the city of New York. 
New Divinity is shedding its influence among us 
to some extent, and there should be an attempt to 
place, at Jeast in the hanus of every elder that is 
sound in the faith, a copy of the Presbyterian, 
that they may be possessed of the unvarnished 
truth in all that regards the interests of our beloved 
Zion. If you will send me a prospectus of your 
paper, with the terms of eubscription, I will en- 


deavour to procure subscribers.” 


We thank our respectable correspondent for 
his volunteer offer, and if every friend of the 
Presbyterian would imitate his example, we 


ances. 


he makes the charity of others the means of allevi- 


We suggest to our city readers the pro- 
priety of making a Christmas present to the Poor, 
through the Rev. Mr. Allen, whose residence is in 
Lombard above Ninth, 14 Jefferson Row; remem- 
bering that *‘he that hath pity upon the poor 


Deniat.— We have been charged several times 
of late, through the medium ofa certain print, with 
having had a deep personal interest in the condem- 
nation of Mr. Barnes. This imputation of base 
motive we indignantly repel, and we hesitate 
not to say, that no honourable mind could have 
Some men are accustomed to give 
a colouring to the motives of others with a view 


to be entertained by Mr. Barnes is most true—we 
have done so conscientiously and perseveringly, 
but that we cherish, or in the slightest degree har- 
bour, one feeling of personal dislike or enmity to 


Editor dissenting from the opinion of his corres- 
pondent, supposes that Melchisedec was no other 


and the ample patronage extended to some of 


The true and the only effectual cure for the| the object which every true Presbyterian mest 
controversy isin the abandonment of the false | have at heart. The orthodox 
doctrines which have sundered the bonds of union. that without strenuous efforts to circulate infor- 
A unanimous return to the symbols of our faith, mation on the present condition of the church, 
would instantaneously terminate these deplorable there can be but little hope of a redress of griev- 


should be aware, 


The New York Evangelist, it is said, 
has a circulation of 8 or 10,000, and why ehould 
not the Presbyterian be diffused as widely? If 
every subscriber will volunteer to obtain one or 
more additional subscribers, the object is at once 
attained. 


Duetiinc.—The lawa of God and of society 

have seldom been more outraged, than by the re- 

cent and desperate rencontre between Captain 

K:verett White, and Colonel A. Bellamy, of Flo- 

rida. The antagonists both occupied conspicu- 

ous stations in society, and were led into the 

mortal affray by a political quarrel. From the 

arrangements of the duel, itis manifest, that they 

were alike inspired with the determined spirit of 
murder. 

‘¢ The parties were stationed sixty yards apart, 
with four pistols, to advance and fire. Captain 
White advanced and received three shots without 
injury, and then fired, at the distance of fifteen 
paces. His first shot passed through Col. Bella- 
my’s arm, the next through his body, and in the 
act of advancing with the other two pistols, he 
received a mortal wound from Col. B.’s fourth 
pistol.” 

It is said that the funeral of Captain White 
was attended by the ** Bar and Grand Jury ina 
body,’’ and that there was a strong expression 
of public respect for his memory. His antagonist 
was supposed to be dying. To this event we 
advert, for the purpose of expressing our unmin- 
gled abhorrence of this barbarous contest, and 
our decided disapprobation of the exhibition of 
respect for one who died with murder in his heart 
and with its blood on his hands. There can be 
little hope that the infernal custom of duelling 
will ever be abolished, until a healthy morality 
shall decide, that the person of a duellist shall be 
shunned, and his memory be doomed to rot. He 
that respects a duellist, lends his aid to perpetuate 
the practice. 


PressyTERIAN Tract Sociery.—At the recent 
meeting of the Presbytery of Harmony it was, 

_* On motion resolved, that this Presbytery do 
earnestly recommend to the churches under our 
care, the Thelogical Tracts published by the Pres- 
byterian Tract Society in Philadelphia, as afford- 
ing important views of our church order and dis- 
cipline,”” 

We hope this example will be extensively fol- 
lawed, as with suitable patronage, this Society 
will become the happy medium of diffusing widely 
the knowledge of those sound scriptural traths 
which distinguish the Presbyterian church, 


Distressine CaLamity.—Our readers will see 
under the head of Domestic News, the’particalars 
of one of the most calamitous conflagrations which 
has ever befallen our country. The most intense 
sympathy is felt by our citizens for the sufferers in 
NewYork. The loss has been immense, but it has 
providentially fallen, principally upon that class 
of persons, who will soon repair it by their unpar- 
alleled enterprize. The ‘consternation must have 
been. indescribable while the fraging element 
held the mastery and bid defiance to the feeble 
barriers which the power of man opposed to its 
progress. We have no doubt that the great and 
frequent losses by fire will tend to expedite the 
plans already proposed for furnishing the city of 
New York with an abundant supply of water. 
The neglect of this measure of comfort and safety, 
has been a reflexion upon the otherwise active and 
commendable spirit of the great commercial em- 
porium, and almost inexcusable. But another 
and a more important lesson should be learned 
from this catastrophe. It has occurred by the 
providence of God, and in the spreading flames, 
God has inscribed ‘‘ Vanity of vanity, all is 
vanity,”’ and in the smouldering ruins, ‘trust not 
in uncertain riches.” 


Querizes.—Why is it, that they who are so 
scandalized by religious controversy, should feel 
no reluctance in introducing the errors which give 
rise to the controversy? And why is it that they 
who so loudly deplore the iaterruption of peace in 
God’s church, should feel no compunction in mar- 
ring the purity of God’s truth? The greatest 
seeming advocates for peace, have been the prin- 
cipal fomenters of discord. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

We understand that the Rev. John C. Young, 
of Danville, Ky. has been called to the pastoral 
charge of the Third Presbyterian church, Phila- 
delphia, of which Dr. Ely was late pastor. 
The Rev. Wm. B. Yates was ordained on Tues- 
day, 8th inst. by the Charleston Union Presbytery 
in the First Presbyterian Church. The Sermon 
was preached by the Rev. E. White, From Colos- 
Sians, iv. 7. ** Take heed to the Ministry which 
thou hast received of the Lord.”? The Rev. T. 
Smith presided, offered the ordaining prayer, 
and gave the right hand of fellowship, and the 
Rev. E. T. Buist concluded with a charge to the 
newly ordained minister, 7 

It is expected that the Rev. Wm. L. Breckin- 
ridge will take charge of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Louisville,Ky. The Rev, Mr. Humphrey, | 
son of Dr. Humphrey of Amherst College, has 
accepted the charge of the Second Church, late 
the Rev. Mr. Sawtell’s. | 
The Rev. Frederick W. Graves was ordained 
and installed by the Presbytery of Illinois, on 
Wednesday evening, November 18th, as pastor 
of the Presbyterian church in Alton, Illinois. 
Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Dashiel, of Jackson- 
ville. 


Jerrerson CoLicex.—By the catulogue of this 
college just published, it appears that it is ina high- 
ly flourishing state. The present session has com- 
menced with a large accession, and flattering pros- 
pects; 75 new students have already entered. The 
vacancy occasioned by the late graduates, (forty- 
six in nuinber) has been more than supplied. The 
present number in attendance is about 230; of 
these 135 are members of the church, and 120 
Presbyterians. The course of Mathematics and 
physical science has been recently extended be- 
yond what is usua! in most of our colleges; witha 
practical application to civil engineering, me- 
chanics, &c., so as to be adapted tu the demands 
of our country in its “onward march” of internal 
improvement. ‘Shere is an excellent Professor of 


should be able more effectually to accomplish | Hebrew, Rev. Dr. Rausey. The modern lan- 
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French, Spanish, German, Portuguese, 
ftalfan, are taught by a distinguished foreigner, 
who speaks these languages with facility. A valua- 
ble farm is connected with the college, and an = 
portunity of manual labour to some extent, Is affo ’ 
ed to the students, whodesire it. Price & mer ; 
ing in private families from @1 to 1 = in -_ 
farm, exclusive of price of labour, 1 dollar—in the 
college edifice, about $1 37, exclusive of furniture 
and fuel. College expenses, including tuition 

and all incidental expenses, amount to 25 dollars 


per annum. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


D CALAMITOUS FIRE AT NEW 
GREAT AN 


| copy from the New York papers the following ac- 
of dreadful fire with which that city was 
fast week. 

A little before nine o’clock, on Wednesday eoeaing. 
16th inst, a fire broke out in the store of Comstock 
Andrews, in Merchant street, which threatened extensive 
destruction. The street is narrow, and built on both 
sides with high stores. In the course of twenty minutes 
from the commencement of the fire, not sy the building 
in which it originated, but the whole on both sides of the 
street to{Pear! street were in a blaze. Never was a more 
rapid extension of the flames. ‘The stores on Pearl street 
and on each side of Merchant street, were soon enveloped 
in the devouring element. A fierce wind was blowing 
from the north-west, and the weather so intensely cold as 
to render the efficient working of the engines impossible. 
The consequence was, that the fire held the mastery 
through the night—spreading with great and destructive 
rapidity. Jt was an awful night for New York, and for 
the country. A large section, and the oldest and most 
wealthy portion of the city is In ruins. Since the con- 
flagration of Moscow, no calamity by fire, so extensive 
and so dreadful, has befallen any city in the world. But 


we can neither describe the grandeur of the spectacle, 


nor its terrors, nor the desolation brought more distinctly 
to view by morning light. The arm of man was pow- 
erless; and many of our fellow citizens who retired to 
their pillows in affluence, were bankrupts on awaking. 

The reader may form some opinion of the magnitude of 
the calamity, by the following statement, prepared by 
consulting the map, after we had walked around the ruins 
for the purpose of a deliberate survey, 

South side of Wall street, from William street to East 
river, including the Merchant’s Exchange. and excepting 
some three or four buildings between Merchant street 
(formerly Hanover) and Pearl. Also from William to 
Broad, buildings not destroyed but injured in the rear, 

Exchange street, both sides, from Broad street — 
‘William to Merchant street, The Garden street chure 
‘was embraced in thissection. 

Merchant street (formerly Hanover,) both sides, from 


Wall street to Hanover square. 
William street, both sides, from Wall street to Hanover 


uare. 
street, both sides, from Wall streets to Cuenties 
slip, including the whole sweep of Hanover square. 

‘Bione street, from Hanover square to the lane leading 
to the head of Coenties slip. 

Exchange street, and part of Beaver street, from Pearl 
mearly to Broad. : 

Water street, both sides, 
Coenties slip. ; 

Front street, both sides, 
Coenties slip. 

South street, from the same to the same. 

South side of Coffee house slip, from Pear! street to the 
East river. 

Both sides of Old slip, (including the Franklin Market) 
from Pear! street to the East river. 

North side of Coenties slip, from Pearl street to the 
river. J d 
Jones’ lane, Govenrner’s lane, Cuyler’s alley, an 
part of Mill street. 

The following will be found a tolerably accurate state- 
ment of houses and stores now levelled with the ground : 
26 on Water street, 79 on Pearl street, 3 on South 
street, 76 on Water street, 80 on Front street, 16 on 
Hanover street, 62 on Exchange Place, 31 on Exchange 
street, 44 on William street, 33 on Old slip, 16 on Coen- 
ties slip, 60 on Stone street, 3 on Hanover square, 23 on 
Beaver street, 20 on Governeur’s lane, 10 on Jones’ lane 
20 on Cuyler’s alley, 38 on Mill street—total 674. 

Six hundred and seventy 

ater part in the occupancy of our largest shipping an 
tered dry goods aeateat, and filled with the richest 
products of every portion of the globe. Who can esti- 
mate the immense loss sustained or the fearful conse- 
quences to the general prosperity? 

Of the Merchants Exchange nothing but its marble 
walls remain standing. 

Three or four vessels laying at the wharves on South 
street were slightly injured in their yards and rigging. 
They were all hauled out into the river as Soon as prac- 
ticable. 

As we cannot state the loss of Jife with precision, we 
abstain from giving surmises. The cold during the 
whole time was excessive—the thermometer at Zero. 
It may be easily supposed that this greatly paralyzed 
the exertions of the Fireman. We saw one who sank 
under its effects and who was with difficulty resuscitated. 

The fact of the powerlessness of the firemen, from the 
almost instantaneous congelation of the water, and the 
benumbing influence of the cold, increased the consterna- 
tion which prevailed among the thousands of the agitated 
multitude who were witnesses of the calamity—many of 
them doomed to stand and see the destruction of their 
own fortunes, without being able to lift a finger for the 
rescue. To arrest the flames was at once seen to be im- 

ssible, save by the blowing up of ranges of buildings in 
advance of the fire, that its progress might thus be inter- 
But the difficulty was to obtain powder—none 
of consequence being allowed inthe city. A sufficient 
supply, therefore, could not be obtained short of the 
Navy Yard—whence, also, the mayor was obliged to 
send for a strong military force, to preserve property 
from the swarms of robbers who are ever ready on such 
occasions. What a commentary upon the depravity of 
man! | 

Those acquainted with our city will at once perceive 
that nearly the entire seat of its greatest commercial 
transactions has been destroyed. It is not probable that 
the destruction of any given section, of any other cily in 
the world, of equal exteut, would have involved a greater 
destruction of capital or ruined the fortunes of a greater 
number of men. The destruction of goods, of every de- 
scription that can be enumerated, has been immense ; 
and what yet farther magnifies the calamity is: the fact, 
that the portion of the city thus destroyed, is bne which 
has been almost entirely rebuilt within the last five or six 
years, and was covered on every band with the most 
noble and substantial ranges of mercantile edifices per- 
haps in the world. 

Before the gunpowder was used in blowing up houses, 
there were many loud reports, from occasional expiosions 
of powder, and casks of spirits.—During the whole night 
the scene was one of awful terror and indescribable 
grandeur. The drought of this season had contributed to 
the combustibility of the matter, and the rapidity with 
which house afier house, and range after range, were 
wrapped in flames, was truly astonishing. ‘The wind be- 
ing high, large flakes of fire were borne whirling aloft 
through the dark vault of heaven with fearful splendour. 
from the direction of the wind—to which, under Provi- 
dence, the salvation of perhaps the whole city is owing— 
the city of Brooklyn was considered in danger; and _ the 
flakes of fire were borne along in quantities beyond Flat- 
bush. 

The buildings on Exchange place having become in- 
volved in the conflagration, the flames communicated to 
the Merchants’ Exchange itself, the exemption of which 
had been so strongly confided in, that a large amount of 

s was deposited there for safety. Before these could 

e removed, and the numerous tenants of that edifice 
could remove their private property, the fire communi- 
cated to the roof, and this soon falling in, carried with it 
the wall at the east end of the building, beneath which 
several persons are said to have been buried alive. The 
splendid dome of the Exchange, after sending columns of 
flame to an immense height for half an hour until it Was 
reduced to a body of fire, fell in with a tremendous crash, 
burying the elegant statue of Hamilton in the ruins. 

t the time the fire on Pearl street reached Hanover 
square, the large space of ground was filled with piece 

ds promiscuously piled as ogc and much of this 
property was of the most valuable kind. So unexpectedly 
and rapidly did the flames extend on both sides of the 
square, that an unsuccessful atteinpt was made to remove 
it, tor much of it was destroyed in the street, and the resi- 
due, though deposited at a still greater distance in stores 
and otherwise, was shortly afierward consumed. Dr. 
Matthews’ church had been made a depository for goods 
in the early part of the fire, which were of course en- 
tirely consumed with the building, leaving nothing-but the 
bare walls. | 

The mere amount of property wasted and destroyed, 
not by the flames but in the confusion, and burry, and 
desperation of the time, is probably equal to the entire 
loss at ordinary fires. It is lamentable to see the piles of 
costly furniture—rich mahogany tables with marble tops 
—side boards, sofas, &c. &c. broken and heaped up-like 
worthless rubbish; rich merchandise—silks, satins, broad- 
cloths, fine muslins and every species of fancy dry goods, 
trampled under foot; packages half burnt—boxes of cut- 
lery and hardware burst open, and their contents scat- 
tered in the mud—bottles of wine broken—and in short, 
thousands upon thousands and tens of thousands of dol- 

i lying wasted around, in the form of ruined merchan- 


Carmen and porters were heaping goods upon carts, 
barrows, in coaches and omnibuses; the Battery and 
Bowling Green were thickly studded with piles of goods, 
some in boxes, others just as they were snatched from the 
shelves; marines with fixed bayonets pairolling among 
them for protection against marauders , and all eyes fixed 
upon the -volumes of dense black smoke, whirling away 
before the wind—flames darting and roaring from the 
rouis and windows of whole streets—walls tumbling to the 
ground, and the firemen worn out with their exertions and 
almost discouraged from further efforts, vainly striving to 
made head agaiust the James, which seemed to mock all 
human skill aud power. | 
A detachment of Marines trom the Navy Yard under 


from Coffee house slip to 


from Coffee house slip to 


| Lieut, Reynolds, and of Sailors under Captain Mix of the 
Navy, arrived on the spot at two o’clock im the morning. 
They rendered most valuable service. The gunpowder 
brought from the Magazine at Red Hvok was partly uader 
their charge. 

Two companies with their engines, arrived here from 
Newark, and rendered very material assistance. 

The peocenaere in the steam boat coming down the 
river, saw the flames from the Highlands, forty-five miles 
distant, and such was the violence of the gale, during the 
prevalence of the fire, that burning embers were carried 
across the East river to Brooklyn and set fire to the roof 
of a house there, which was however speedily extinguish- 


ed. 

We take it for granted—nay, it is admitted on all hands 
—that the fire insurance companies will be all ruined. 
Some will not be able to pay fifty cents on the dollar of 
their policies, and others, perhaps, not more than twenty- 
five—while others may be rather more fortunate. 

But yet, the conditivn of things is not by far so bad as 
mauy who are on the spot imagine, and not by any means 
as deplorable as will be represented abroad. A number 
of able and cool calculators in consultation have estimat- 
ed the loss at fifteen millions of dollars. ae 

Plundering at the Fire—As usual, those miscreants 
who always avail themselves of such opportunities to 
plunder their neighbours, did not neglect the present oc- 
casion to do so. The extent of their depredations, and 
the number of robbers who committed them, was com- 
mensurate with that of the conflagration itself. More 
than ninety robbers were taken in the act of carrying 
away property during the night of the fire, and the ensu- 
ing day, (Tbursday) nearly 200 more were arrested for 
having in their possession property which was stolen from 
the fire. The rooms of the Police Office are filled with 
articles of almost every descripfion, which were taken 

from thieves, and the value of which is probably little less 
thar $100,000, 

On Thursday night sete bodies of Cavalry and vo- 
lunteer Infaniry were patrolling the streets near the fire 
and preserved perfect order, and, we trust, prevented any 
further serious depredations, 


(From the New York Papers of Saturday.) 


The Conflagration.—The ruins are now smoking over 
a little more than fifty-two acres. The number of build- 
ings varying froin five to seven hundred, embracing the 
fairest portion of our city. Great as has been the loss, 
we are persuaded it has been greatly exaggerated. Ge- 
nerally it has been put down at from twenty to thirty mil- 
lions, and ithas been said that all the Insurances Offices 
are ruined. We believe the actual loss has been doubled, 
and that a large portion 6f the Offices will pay all their 
losses and have a surplus left. The loss will fall very 
heavy on foreign merchants and on distant citizens, as 
many of the commission houses hold their goods merely 
on consignment.— Daily Advertiser. 

Ata meeting of Merchants on Friday it was resolved 
that the Merchant’s Exchange Company be requested to 
build that edifice with all convenient despatch, which we 
understand will be done, and the clearing away of the 
rubbish be commenced immediately. 

At another meeting it was resolved to form a Mutual 
Insurance Company, and measures were taken to carry 
tlie resolution into immediate effect. 

Post Ofice.—An offer has been made by the proper 
authorities, as we understand, to accommodate the Post 
Office at the City Hall for the present. 

Among the ruins of the Exchange, the Jersey Littie 
Falls Co. dug out their Iron Chest, containing $23,000 in 
bills—all secure. 

The Banks have hada meeting, and have agreed to 
grant every facility to the commuuity in their power. 
The loss on the French goods generally, will fall hea- 
vily on twee Lyons manufacturers, as an immense amount 
destroyed was on consignment; and a considerable sum 
was insured in other cities. 

‘There was evidently a great recovery of spirits among 
our citizens yesterday. any who supposed themselves 
ruined, found they were not so at all; and others who 
thought their losses immense, find them moderate. More 
property was saved than was at first supposed. Books 
were found which were supposed to have been lost, and 
perhaps best of all, 1 appeared that the Insurance Com- 
panies would pay much better than had at first been ap- 
prehended, partly because a large number of persons are 
found to have made their insurance in other cities, and 
partly because the actual losses will fall much short of the 
amounts insured. It was fortunate that an unusual 
number of new stores, not within the limits of the confla- 
gration, were nearly or. quite finished. A great many of 
these have been leased since the fire, so that the Mer- 
chants who were burned out, are rapidly announcing 
themselves at other locations. The preparations for re- 
building are already begun, and ifa proper policy of libe- 
rality is exercised on all hands, we shail see a new city 
rise from the ruins now so appalling, and twelve months 
hence, with the favour of Providence, every thing will be 
restored, and the calamity well nigh forgotten. 

lt has been mentioned that the conflagration of Wed- 
nesday night was seen by the passeugers coming down 
the Hndson, at a distance of 45 miles from the city. What 
is still more remarkable is, that it was distinctly seen at 
New Haven,a distance of eighty four miles from this 
city. Suwe are informed by a triend who was then in 
New Haven. 

We have already adverted to the losses of the Lyonese 
merchants. The Courier des Etats Unis of this morning 
says:— 

f The Joss sustained by French commerce is immense. 
It is stated that but three French importers of Lyons 
goods have escaped.—We have said that the loss sus- 
tained by French commerce is immense, but as it has 
fallen entirely upon rich houses, their capital alone will 
suffer, net their credit. We do not know of one which 
will not be able to sustain this misfortune without enter- 
taining any apprehensions for the future.” 


Truly the City of Brotherly love.—A lar ' number of 
firemen have come on, this morning, from Philadelphia, 
to relieve their worn out brethren of our city. As they 
passed near our office, we could distinguish the names of 
five companies—the Northern Liberties, Humane, Soutk- 
wark, Fame, and Independence. ‘There are probably 
others, but we could make out only these names in the 
crowd. New York owes gratitude to Philadelphia. 

We are told that one thousand of the Philadelphia 
Firemen volunteered to come on, but could not find con- 
veyances. One hundred and fifty of the number were 
left at Trenton, not being able to procure conveyance 
“yey from that place to the Camden and Amboy Rail 

vad, 


Shocking Occurrence—We are informed that on Sa- 
turday last, Joseph Proctor, who was employed in SHEP- 
ARv’s Paper Manufactory, Unionville, Framingham— 
while casting off the band from a horizontal rag machine, 
was caught by the leg and drawers, and drawn up and 
over the main shaft, by -which sad accident one of his 
legs below the knee was torn off—and the remainder of 
the leg was fractured in several places—and a rupture of 
the abdomen took place. , 


iis agonizing cries for assistance were heard in the 
adjoining rooms, and the machinery was instantly stop- 

ed. -Surgical assistance was immediately procured, 
but he died last evening. Mr. Proctor, was only twenty 
five years of age, was much esteemed as a citizen and a 
Christian—and was the only support of a widowed mo- 
ther.— Boston Journal. 


Presidential Appointment—We learn that James S. 
Green, Esq. of this place, has been appointed by the Pre- 
sident, United States District Attorney for the State of 
New Jersey, vice G. D. Wall, elected Senator. We con- 
sider the appointment one of the best selections from the 
party in this state.—Princeton(N. J.) Whig. 


South Carolina—The Legislature of South Carolina 
have passed a bill to incorporate the Cincinnati and 
Charleston Rail Road Company. Also, a bill to incorpo- 
rate the Charleston and Liverpool Line Packet Com- 
pany. 

Theological Institution—The last Annual Conference 
of Congregational Churches in Maine adopted a resolu- 
tion to raise the sum of 100,000 dollars for the permanent 
endowment of a Theological Institution at Bangor. A 
subscription. has been opened, and $70,000 already sub- 
scribed. . 

The Rail Road Convention at Brownsville. This bod 
assembled on the 25th and adjourned on the 271 
ult, after adopting such jmeasures as were deemed 
neccessary for the furtherance of the great national 
work of a rail road from Cumberland across the Allegha- 
nies to Wheeling and Pittsburgh. ‘The Convention met 
at eleven o’clock in the Episcopal Church, It was called 
to order by Mr. Kennedy, of Baltimore, on whose motion 
Hon. Andrew Stewart of Pennsylvania, was called to 
the chair, and on motion of Mr. M‘ Culloh of Baltimore, 
Messrs. Kennedy, of Baltimore, and James L Bowman, 
were appointed Secretaries. 

Washington City.—The circumference of the city is 14 
miles. ‘The aggregate length of the streets is 199 miles. 
Of the avenues 65 miles. Total length of streets and ave- 
nues, 264 miles. ‘The whole amount of acres in the streets 
and avenues, after deducting the areas of the intersec- 
tions, and adding the open spaces, is 3604 acres. 


Earthquake at Sea.—Capt. Austin, of the ship Dover, 
at Boston, from Calcutta, reports that on the 17th of 
August, being in lat. 2, 10, S. lon. 90, 30, E. he ex- 
perieuced the shock of an earthquake. The nearest land 
was Sumatra, 500 miles distant. 


Shocking and Fatal Accident—We have seldom, if 
ever, been called upon to record a more distressing oc- 
currence than that which took place in Brady township in 
this county, on Saturday last. ‘The particolars are as 
follows—Mr. Jonathan Ogden, a respectabie farmer of 
that township, started with his two little sons, neither over 
eight years of age, taking with hin his gun and dog to go 
a distance of six miles, for the purpose of bringing home 
a cow which had strayed away some time previeus.— 
After arriving at the house where the animal was, the ac- 
cident took place. Mr. Ogden had stepped on to a porch 
about a foot high, at the time standing ‘his rifle on the 
ground, aud must incautiously resting himself over its 
muzzle—after conversing a moment ip this manner with 
ihe woman of the house, who bad just walked into the 
house to bring the children a piece, who were standing 
nigh their father at the time. Just at this moment the dog 
came up, fondled on him and commenced smelling the 
gun, when—most shocking to relate—the dog some how 
or other touched the trigger with his nose, which set the 


oun off, the whole conteuts of which were lodged in the 
body of the deceased a little above the pit of the sto- 


|mach. He made three leaps before he fell, exclaiming, 


“O, Lord! I am shot.” He survived but about fifteen 
minutes.—Clearfield Pa. Democrat. 


Extraordinary Crop of Corn—Mr. Robert Ship, the 
manager of the plantation of Mr. Tarlton Fleming, Gooch- 
land county, Virginia, has sent to the Richmond Whig 
a certificate of an extraordinary crop of corn raised by 
him the present year, namely, eleven hundred burrels trom 
an eighty acre field, which is about fourteen barrels to the 
acre. 


Yale—From the catalogue of Yate CoLLEGE, for 
1835—6, it appears that the number of students at that In- 
stitution is 573. The class just entered, contains 135, 
which, it is believed, is the largest Freshman Class that 
ever belonged tu any college in the United States. 


The City of Rochester—It appears from statements 
published im the Rochester papers, that there are iu that 
city, now in operation, tweuty-one fluuring mills, with 
niuety-six runs of stone, the cost of which amounted to 
$640,000.—'Ihey grind daily, 20,000 bushels of wheat, 
aud make 5000 barrels of flour. ‘The annual value of flour 
manufactured is $3,000,000. ‘There is also in Rochester 
a large carpet manufactory, for the manufacture of Ve- 
netian and Scotch Carpeting. It consumes 80,000 pounds 
of wool annually, and manufactures 45,000 yards of 
carpeting, 


Case of Chambers street Church—The case of. the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church, (Mr. McLeod’s) which was 
recently argued before the Court of Errors in this city, 
has been settled by an arrangement of the parties, in ad- 
vance of the decision of the Court. We understand that 
accordiug to the terms of settlement, “ the Consistory 
are to retain their name, corporate character, legal rights, 
aud the control of their property, real and personal. 

‘Tbe complainants relinquish all their prosecutions. and 
release all claims uyon the condition that the Consistory 
shall pay to them a sum of money, equal to one third of 
the nett value of the property in Chambers and Reed 
streets according to an estimate agreed upon. This 
agreement is to be sanctioned by a decree of the Court. 
It is honourable to the parties that they have mutually 
given up some portion of their pretensions for the sake of 
peace, which in such matters is of incomparably more va- 
lue than money—WN. Y. J. of Com. ae 


Melancholy—We are informed that a fatal accident oc- 
curred at Stillwater, on Tuesday. ‘I'wo men were em- 
ployed blasting rocks—the charge which was lodged in a 
sean of a large stone, which was partially split by a pre- 
vious bore, accidently caught fire and both were blown 
into the air—one-to the height of fifty feet, who was in- 
stantly killed—the other was turned over ounce or twice 
and badly injured.— Bangor Whig. 


A most Lamentable Occurrence—Copy of a letter re- 
ceived in Washington, from Florida, dated November 28, 


_ 


‘On the 21st instant, a desperate duel was fought be- 
tween Captain Everette White, a brother of the Dele- 
gate in Congress, and Colonel A. Bellamy, late President 
of the Legislative Council. These gentlemen were can- 
didates tor the county of Jefferson, aud Captain White 
was returned as elected by a considerable majority. 

The duel is supposed to have grown out of the dis- 
agreements of their political contest. ‘The duel was one, 
which, from the mode of conducting it, was intended, on 
both sides, for fatal results, which unfortunately followed. 
The parties were stationed sixty yards apart, with four 
pistols, to advance and fire. Capt. White advanced and 
received three shots without injury, and then fired, at the 
distance of fifleen paces. His first shot passed through 
Col. Bellamy’s arm, the next through his body, and in the 
act of advancing with the other two pistols, he received a 
mortal wound froin Col. B.’s tourth pistol. 
Colonel Bellamy is uot yet dead, but must certainly die 
of his wounds: 

I yesterday performed the painful office of followin 
Captain White to the grave. The court adjourned, tos, 
the fuiwral was attended by the Bar and the Grand Jury, 
in a body. Every testimony of respect and deep felt in- 
terest was evinced by the whole population of the place. 
All the stores were shut, and I] have seldom witnessed a 
more general and sincere exhibition of ‘sorrow than was 
manifested on this solemn occasion.” 


Accident and Fortunate Escape—We learn that the train 
of rail road cars which left Baltimore on Friday, 1th inst. 
evening for this city, after proceeding eight or ten miles, 
met with an accident which bad like to have been of a 
very serious and painful nature. ‘I'he locomotive, trom 
some unknown cause, was suddenly thrown off the track, 
and, with the tender, was turned topsy-turvey, over a 
slight precipice on the road side. The jolt was so sudden 
and violent, that the locomotive became disengaged from 
the cars, which fortunately were not thrown off. The 
engineer had an almost miraculous escape, and no person 
was seriously injured.” Horses were obtained from Balti- 
more, and the train reached this city at two o’clock on 
Saturday morning.— Washington Mirror. 


The Far West—The Cincinuati Gazette of a late date 
says,—‘‘ The steamboat Rover, from Pittsburgh, which 
leit here on Thursday evening, was loaded with supplies 
for the United States’ troops, and destined for Fort ‘l'ow- 
son, Red River, four hundred miles above the raft. 1t is 
only within the last year that Red River Navigation has 
been extended thus far.—This improvement, above any 
port of entry, is one creditable to the government, and 
the superintendent in the removal of obstructions to navi- 
gation.” 


From St. Augustine—By the arrival Jast evening of the 
steam packet Dolphia, Capt, Pennoyer, in 25 hours from 
St. Augustine, (E. F.) we are put in possession of the fol- 
lowing information. 3 

Capt. P. states, that information had reached St. Augus- 
tine, that the Indians had sent their women and chilaren 
into the interior, making every preparation for an attack 
upon the whites, having with only four or five exceptions, 
embodied themselves within eight miles of Camp Ming. 
Five or six hundred warriors have assembled, and the 
U. S. troops are altogether insufficient to protect the in- 
habitants.—Great consternation prevails throughout the 
Territory. Several families have been compelled to leave 
their dwellings. 

St. Augustine is entirely defenceless, and will remain 
so until the return of the Dolphin, the Captain of which 
having orders to take from Savannah 500 stand of arms. 
One of the friendly Indian Chiefs, with two of his 
daughters, on his return from Camp Ming, was surprised 
by a party of hostile Indians, and killed.—Charleston 
Mercury, Dec. 9. 


Deaths by Fire—We learn, with regret, that Mrs. Mar- 
shall, a lady who kept a boarding house in Sansom street, 
Philadelphia, was burnt to death, on Saturday night, b 
her clothes accidentally taking fire at the grate. Mrs. M. 
was a truly estimable woman. ; 

On Thursday last, Catharine O’Bryan, aged 42 years, 

was burnt to death by her clothes taking fire, at the house 
of Elibu Reed, in Water above Callowhill street. She 
lingered in the most excruciating pain for ten hours. 
n Friday, Isabella Tapisco, a coloured child, aged 3 
years, was burnt to death. Her mother had left her in 
the house and gone out on an errand for a few moments. 
When she returned, she found the room full of smoke, but 
could'not see the child and supposed it was taken out, but 
the little sufferer was found under the bed, with her clothes 
all burnt off, and died in a few moments. 


. Death of Bishop Emory—We have been furnished, 
says the Baltimore Chronicle, wiih the following facts re- 
lative to the death of this gentleman: ‘ The late Bishop 
Emory left his residence, one mile this side of Reisters- 
town on the morning of the 16th instant, about 6 o’clock, 
and procecded on his journey toward Baltimore as far as 
the hill a little north of Weaver’s Tavern, where it is sup- 
posed the horse ran away with the carriage, and in pass- 
ing violently down the hill, a short distance below Weav 
er’s, at a water break, it is believed the Bishop was 
thrown from his carriage with great force, the back of his 
head coming in contact with a large stone, broke the 
skul!, and the brain protruded. The horse becomin 
disengaged from the carriage continuing down the roa 
was first discovered by Mr. Simpson, going up the road, 
near the bridge at Owings’ mill, who made an effort to 
stop the horse but failed. Mr. Simpson, on approaching 
the water break, discovered the Bishop lying on the mar- 
gin of the east side of the road, and the carriage nearly 
opposite on the west side. He was then taken to Mr. 
Weaver’s where every kindness and attention was paid 
to him,—and the professional attendance of Drs. Addi. 
son and Larsh procured without delay. He expired at a 
quarter past seven o’clock on the evening of the same 
day. He was found speechless, and continued so until 
his decease. 


A Hard Case—A gentleman is confined for debt, in 
Northampton jail (Mass.) who is nearly seventy years of 
age. He is the son of a former judge of the Supreme Court 
—a near relative of a former popular Governor—a brother 
of one of the present Judges of the Circuit Court— a man 
of education and of cultivated mind—a lawyer by pro- 
fession, who, in building up a literary institution, now of 
high standing, lost his property ! ‘ 


A Breach of Promise—At the Delaware (Ohio) Court 
of Common Pleas, as we learn from the Zanesville Re- 
publican, an action was lately tried for a breach of pro- 
mise of marriage, in which Ruth D. M’Coy was plaintiff, 
and Morris Wasson defendant. No outline of the case or 
part of the proceedings is given, except the important 
‘‘ conclusion” of the later. The damages recovered by 
the fair plaintiff are stated at 15,000 dollars—though pos- 
sibly there is a cypher too many in the statement, which 
we give as we find it in the Zanesville paper. 


Tamentable Occurrence—The Beavey (Pa.) Argus of 
Weduesday, says—“ It is our painful duty to announce 
this week the death of David Townsend, of East Brigh- 
ton, under cireumstances lamentable and distressing in 
the extreme: Mr. T. for many years has been subject to 
a nervous affliction, and was in the habit of using a bitter 
to moderate its effect upon his system; and on Thursda 
morning last, by accident got hold of a bottle of vitriol, 
and took a dose of it before he discovered his mistake. 
Medical aid was called in, but all in vain—he lingered 
until Monday morning, and expired ia great agony. Mr. 
Townsend was about 70 years of age, was among the 
earliest settlers of this county—made the first improve- 
ment of the Falls of Beaver, and was universally es- 
teemed and respected by his acquaintance.” 


Connecticut—The Governor of Connecticut, has ap- 
pointed John M. Niles, Esq. Postmaster at Hartford, to. 


the Senate of the U. States, to fill the vacancy occasioned 
by the death of the Hon. NathanSmith. . | 


}ourous; and he acquired knowledge, with facility. He 


.| and the gratification of his friends.’ 


Virginia—The annual report of the Auditor of Public 
Accounts, states the balance in the Treasury of the Com- 
monwealth, on the Ist of October last. at one hundred and 
eighteen thousand two hundred and (ilby-three dollars and 
seven cents. ‘Ihe whole revenue of the last fiscal year 
was $564,579,92, and the expenditures $446 326,85, leav- 
ing the balance above stated—an amount somewhat 
Jarger than that of the last year. Her finances are there- 
fore in good condition. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


[Froin the New Orleans True American, Dec. 5.} 


TEXAS. 

__ By the arrivals yesterday, and the politeness of our 
friends, we have been put in possession of late and im- 
portant intelligence from ‘Texas. ‘The cause of liberty 
goes bravely on. The siege of Bahar goes bravely on. 
The Mexicans have shut themselves closely within the 
walls of the place; but the arrival of heavy cannon 
was daily expected by the Texians, and by this time 
the place has doubtlessly been forced to surrender. In 
fact, on the 24th ult. even with the small pieces the 
besiegers had with them, they had already made a 
small breach in the church of Bahar, which the Mexi- 
cans have converted into a citadel. 

A troop of Texians under Captain Tavis have taken 
about 300 head of horses from the enemy ; these will 
be of the greatest utility in organizing companies of 
cavalry. 

On the 8th ult. a company of Texian cavalry, num- 
bering 35 men, under Capt. Bird, fell in near Bahar 
with a squadron of about 150 Mexican cavalry. Capt. 
Bird retreated to a ravine, and there defended lhimself 
so effectually against the superior forces opposed to 
him, that in a few,minutes they retreated precipitately, 
leaving five men killed on the ground, and a number 
wounded, of the Texians only one wounded. It is said 
that the Mexicans showed morc cowardice in this than 
in any previous action. _ 

The Indians in several instances, have attacked the 
Texians. Lieut. Collingswood was fired upon by a 
party of them near Goliad, and killed. . 

The supplies sent from this city, have been received 
with grateful feelings by the Texians. The convention 
had appointed a committee on the subject. ‘This com- 
mittee has written a letter of thanks to the committee 
on the affairs of Texas of this city, in which the sin- 
cerest thanks are expressed for the timely interposition 
of our citizens in behalf of Texas. The convention has 
appointed Mr. Ed. Hall to be the agent in New Orleans: 
and has directed him to purchase several pieces of can- 
non, with necessary equipages, ammunition, &c. 

The company of 50 men from New Orleans, via 
Natchitoches, on their way to Bahar, passed Washing- 
ton on the 18th ult. They will doubtless participate in 
the reduction of Bahar. 

The Mexican governor of Sun Patrico, has been 
obliged to surrender to a small party of ‘Texians which 
took the place, after a severe action in which the Mex- 
icans suffered considerable loss. 

But the most interesting and cheering intelligence 
from Texas, is the complete organization of the Provi- 
sional Government! The delegates to the general 
consultation assembled at San Filipe on the 3d of No. 
vember, and proceeded to adopt on the 17th, the Bill of 
Rights, and also a plan of government. In conformity 
with this plan a Governor, Lieut. Governor, and a Ge- 
neral Council were elected from among the members 
of the consultation. The following persons were named 
and compose now the Government de facto of Texas. 
fIenry Smith is Governor, and J. W. Robertson, 
Lieutenant Governor. General Houston will be the 
commander of the army; Colonel Austin, Dr. Archer, 
and W. H. Wharton, are agents to proceed to the Uni- 
ted States, to procure us means, &c. to maintain our 
ground, of which, as yet, not one inch has been given 
up, nor will be. Whatever you can do for us, will be 
duly noticed. 

Intelligence from Metamoras, up to the 21st ult., 

states that Santa Anna had not yet arrived at that place; 
and information had been received, stating that his 
army-had been dwindled down to an insignificant num- 
ber. Santa Anna, it is said, is becoming unpopular, 
and his resources are exhausted. 
News has reached this city, via Metamoras, of the 
arrival of the expedition of Gen. Mehia, at Tampico. 
He has, it is said, taken possession of that place with- 
out opposition. 


[COMMUNICATED. ] 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Carlisle, Pa. on the 8th of December, Mr. Al- 
fred Holmes, aged 20 years. This interesting young man 
was hopefully converted to God, when about 15 years of 
age, and while he was a student at Dickinson College, 
during a very powerful revival of religion, in the year 
1830-31. By the closing of the College, at Carlisle, in |- 
the spring of 1832, it became necessary to send him 
abroad, to another literary institution; aud for eighteen 
months, he prosecuted his academical course, at Wash- 
ington College, Penn. While a member of that institu- 
tion, he secured the esteem of all who knew him; and, 
by an exemplary deportment, evinced the correctness 
and sincerity of his religious principles, ‘cleansing his 
way, and taking heed thereto, according to the divine 
word,” when remote from parental supervision. It is 
supposed that the very rapid growth ot his frame con- 
tributed to make him Jess robust than he once was, and 
incidentally, to lay the foundation of the disease, which 
ultimately appeared and speedily terminated his life. 

Having completed the junior year, at Washington, he 
entered the junior class, im the University of the city of 
New York, at the solicitation of a relative residing there, 
and in accordance with his own feelings of the propriety 
of extending his preparatory course of study ; for he had 
now decided to*devote himself to the service of God, in 
the “ ministry of reconciliation.” He graduated very 
creditably at the commencement in July jast. 

During this whole course, he won the increased appro- 
bation of his kinsmen ; and secured the favourable regard 
of his instructers, and fellow students, receiving also 
from the latter, some very pleasing tokeus of their esti- 
mation of him. 

_ Hits amiable manners, filial piety, and fraternal tender- 
ness, adorned and regulated by a sweetly influential 
spirit of consistent Christianity, endeared him—they now 
appreciate to what extent—to the circle of his affection- 
ate relatives and immediate friends. ‘The writer of this 
little memoir had marked the development of his mind, 
and the progress of his soul’s prosperity, for years; and, 
although he may be supposed to speak with undue parti- 
ality, from sympathies akin to the love of David forJona- 
than, he yet teels authorized to allude to facts which 
others can verify ; facts which made dear to many friends 
the subject of this reminiscence, and constitute much of 
their grief for his departure—but which are also evidences 
to their faith, for consolation, in their bereavement ; for 
they are not *‘ ignorant concerning him that now sleepeth 
—they sorrow not as others that have no hope.” 

There was, thus far, every promise of a valuable min- 
ister. ‘There was no indication of disease, nor other lia- 
bility to it apparently, than that of a delicate, and not yet 
fully developed bodily system: while his temperate ha- 
bits, invigorating exercise, and judigious method of study, 

revented any suspicion that atew years would not see 
1im, in full stature and health. There were blended the 
practical attainment of intellectual stores, and exercise, 
In appropriate recreation; aud so far as human eyes 


result, the mens sana in sano corpore. His mind was vig- 
was methodical and industrious; aud his attainments in 
natural and moral science, and in classic literature, were 
all made with reference to usefulness in the department 
he expected to occupy. He was affectionate in disposi- 
tion; modest, but firm without being obstinate; of the 
most pure and sensitive delicacy, in thought and feeling, 
in language and deportment; and of equally feminine 
neatness and love ot order. But above all, his piety was 
principled, deeply seated, and controlling. He was given 
to prayer; he loved the Scriptures; and manifested a 
remarkable care to “ maintain a conscience void of of- 
fence toward God and toward man.” 

He had complained of not feeling well, for some days 
before commencement, but did not apprehend that he was 
seriously indisposed. ‘The task of revising his studies, and of 
preparation for the exercises of the day of gruduution, was 
no doubt a proximate exciting cause of the illness which 
then began. He performed,the service assigned him, at 
the commencement, to the satisfaction of the alma mater, 
But who thought 
then, when the baccalaureate was couterred, that, 


we — as around the brow 


Of the ill fated votary was wreathed 
The crown ot victory, silently death twined 
The cypress with the laurel 2” 


He sickened that same day; and after some weeks of 
exhausting and paintul confinement, be was so far cou- 
valescent, that he was able to proceed to his father’s 
house. But it was not long belore his physician pro- 
nounced him labouring under pulmonary disease, (tuber- 
cular phthisis.) This rapidly gained upon him, and 
finally he sunk sweetly aud peacefully asleep, without a 
struggle or a groan. 

lu his sickuess, he was at first subjected to considera 
ble pain; but toward the last, he was often exempt from 
bodily distress. ‘Through suffering and weakness, he was 
sustained by the power of Christ. 

His mind unclouded to the last, contemplated as the 
ground of his hope, the great atoning sacrifice, with in- 
creased appreciation of the value uf that ‘‘ blood which 
cleanseth from ali sin.” He had his seasons of doubt 
and distraction; but they were of short continuance. 
As far as he knew his own heart, he expressed himself 
fully able to adopt the of the I know 
in whom 1] have believed, and am persuaded that he is 
able to keep that which I have committed to him, until 
that day.” *- I desire to depart and to be with Christ, which 
is far better. For me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.” 


not admonish all who are in the morning of life, and all 


their congregations, two of them 26 and on2 upwards of 
30 years. 


his charge, in his family, and abroad, in his eudeavours to 
bring souls to the Saviour, aud his kindness and love to 
all wh» loved his Master’s image, it will be pleasing to be 
informed that the LORD eminently sustained him at the 
close of his life, enabling him to rejoice in an assurance 
of pardoa, and an entrance into glory, through tbe merits 
of his Redeemer, giving him strength to sing at midnight, 
a few hours before he di 

ness of his joy. 


proclaim His blessed gospel, will not leave his widow 
and fatherless children forsaken. 


cold. Mr. Davis had acquired a high reputation as an 
instructer of youth; and tor many years had the care of 


death. 
ly employed in preaching the gospel in vacant congrega- 


consistent with his important, aud laborious duties, as a 
teacher. 


such as might be expected as a natural result. 
was full of peace, and hope, and joy. Not a cloud over- 
shadowed eternity. His faith, in its full career of triumph, 
seeined to overlook the dark valley, through which he 


with regard to his views and teelings, in the near pros- 


smoking, rocking summit, says to the sinner, thou shalt 


could see, his habits were just those which promised as a | by the American Sunday School Union, and are for sale 


consisting of Bunch aud Keg Raisins, Currants, Citron, 
Figs, Prunes, Paper Shell and Soft Shell Almonds, toge- 


suitable for the season. 


best fancy brauds. 


sation. When it was first announced to him by his pastor, 
that his physician and triends no longer entertained hope 
of his recovery, no one was present with them, and it was 
a solemn moment for Loth. Fixing his eyes on the pastor, 
with a took which indicated a deeply interested mind, but 
one entirely composed, he inquired, “ What #s the nature 
of my disease ig hea informed, he reclined for a few 
moments in silence on his chair, aud then replied, “1 
have been aware that my case was dangerous ; and 
think it is the will of God to remove me. It is right, he 
knows what is best.”. There was no indication of dread. 
Death scemed to have lost its terror, 

Many snch specimens of his conversation might be re- { 
corded. They evinced a uniform and growing spirit of 
patience and submission. This grace of the Christian was 
prominent. There was no fretlulmess ; no symptoms of 
discontent nor murmuring. He expressed an entire ac- 
quiescence in the dispensation that prevented forever, 
his cherished desire of preaching the gospel. His con- 
stant desire was that patience might have her perfect 
work, his fear lest he should become impatient. Some 
days before his death, he said to his pastor, ‘‘ I have not 
been so patient to day as I ought to have been. I hope 
that God will forgive me. ‘These sufferings are protract- 
ed. Do pray for me that God would enable me to be 
fully submissive. I would wait all the days of my ap- 
pointed time, till my change come.” 

He manifested to the last, ¢ growing spirit of devotion. 
His mind was employed in the watches of the night, in 
meditation and prayer. His meditation of God his Re- 
deeiner was sweet. ‘“ His statutes were his song in the 
house of his pilgrimage.” Prayer afforded him pecuhar 
comfort. His petition for himself, was in the spirit of the 
publican’s—*‘ God be merciful to me a sinner, and accept 
me and save me through Jesus Christ His Son.” He was 
much engaged in prayer, during the latter part of the 
Pe on which he died, and just before day, at the close 
of a very fervent exercise of devotion, he asked for a 
little water, and then composing himself in bed, with 
more than usual serenity, he breathed his last sigh, like 
that of an infant falling asleep, in his father’s arms; and 
the happy spirit departed, leaving the impress of a hea- 
venly smile upon his countenance, that lingered there, 
until the darkness of the narrow house obscured it from 
view. ‘ Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord.” 
This is the first. death, it is believed, among the stu- 
dents or the alumni of the infant University of which he 
was a member. Should not this dispensation to one of 
their number, occurring just at the moment of buoyant 
expectation, on the threshold of a useful and howourable 
career in prospect, teach those beloved youth, and all the 
young, to ponder the frail tenure of life; to consecrate 
learning to God ; to make literature subservient to holi- 
ness, to Christian excellency and usefulness? Does it 


vigour of life and usefulness, who had been settled over 


‘l'o all who know the devoted Christian character of our 
departed brother Graham, his faithfulness to the people of 


ied, a hyma expressive of the tul- 


y 
We know that He who sustained him so faithfully, to 


‘* Weep o’er the cradle—not the tomb ! 
Lament the dawn, and not the ending, 
Of that tempestuous day of gloom, 
Whose sun is bright but when descending. 


Weep for the bands who still maintain, 
The strife with labour undiminished ; 
Departed saints—their death is gain, 
heir spoils are reap’d, their conflict finished!” 


Departed this life, in the 55th year of his age, the Rev. 
REuBEN H. Davis, Principal of the Bel-Air Academy. 
His disease was a suffusion of the lungs, occasioned by 


the flourishing institution, over which he presided at his 
He was without pastoral charge, but was active- 


tions, and destitute places around him, as vften as was 


His life was ina high degree exemplary, and his death, 
His end 


had to travel, and the stream he must cross to the pro- 
mised land. When asked. a few hours before his death 


pect of eternity, he replied: ‘ The law is a schoolmaster 
to bring us to Christ. ‘The law trom Sinar’s fearful, 


die. 1, a sinner, flee from Sinai to Zion. There I find 
that the gospel deelares that Christ is the end uf the law 


BOOKS FOR ‘THE SEASON. 


large supply of Juvenile Books, well adapted to the 
purpose of presents for youth, has been prepared 


at 146 Chestnut Street. Among others, are Lives of 
Eminent Christian Men and Women, and young persons, 
viz. Brainerd, Swartz, Martyn, Oberlin, Eliot, Franke, 
Sponer, Mrs. Judson, Mrs. Newell, Edwards, Urquhart, 
Newton, Gardiner, Richmond, Pearce, Catharine Brown, 
Spencer, &c. &c. Biographies trom Sacred History—_ 
Lives of Moses, David, Daniel, Elijah, Esther, the Belov- 
ed Disciple, John the Baptist, Apostle Paul, the Patri- 
archs, &c. Histories of various Missions, Works on 
Temperance, Dictionaries ot the Bible, of Bible Natural 
History and Bible Geography, Interesting Narratives, 
Descriptive lncidents, illustrative of the Customs,Habits, 
aud Geography of the Hebrews, Advice to the Young. 
Among many late Publications, are ‘The Orphan, Selina 
Pugh, William Green, Last days of Emma. Oliver Smith, 
First Man, Omar, Orissa Mission, English Baptist Mission, 
Elisama, Mother’s Tribute, &c. &c. Several of the 
above handsomely put up in Xylographic Covers. Union 
Hymns, a small volume embracing 520 Hymns, arranged 
under appropriate heads, and designed for Sabbath 
Schools, Bible Classes, Infant Schools, Prayer Meeungs, 
Social and Private devotion. Prices in paper covers 124 
cts. boards, with leather back, 18} cts. Sheep 25 cts. Mo- 
rocco, 314 Pocket Book form, 624 cts. extra gilt, 75 cts. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


ALPH ERSKINE’S Works, 10 vols. Ebenezer, do. 3 
R do. Massilon’s Sermons, History of the Dissenters, 
by Bogue & Benuett, 2 vols. Wall on Baptism, 3 do. 

nox’s History of the Reformation 1 do. Witherspoon’s 
Works, 9 do. Cole on Goa’s Sovereignty, Marrow of 
Modern Divinity, Halyburton’s Works, Boston’s Body of 
Divinity, 3 vols. Booth’s Peedo-Baptism Examined, 3 do. 
Brown’s Body of Divmity. For sale by 
J. WHETHAM, 
22 south Fourth street. 


MALAGA GRAPES. 


Rape onagasgesntn 10 Jars of fine Malaga Grapes in prime 
order. Also a large and general assortment of fruit, 


ther with every description of whole and ground Spices 


Rochester Flour. 


100 Barrels of New Stock White Wheat Flour of the 
For sale at the Temperance Store, 


He testified repeatedly his contidence in Christ. ath 


S. W. corner of Dock and Second streets. 


was a familiar thought, and a frequent subject of conver- | 


Franklin co, Pa. Mrs. Margaret L. —_ 40. Miss 


Forks of Brandywine, Female Miss. Soc. from. 


—_—— cong. Pa. per Rev. J. H. Grier, colleeted by . 
e 


New York city, Rut 


MARRIED. 


aon the 17th inst. by the Rev. R. Steel, at the house of the 
Alexander Boyd, near Newtown, Pa, Rev. S. 
HEDDAN, to Mary Born, daughier of the Rev. A.Boyd 


At Danville, Pa. on the 25th ult. by the Rev. Robert 
Rev. bag M. Strona, of 
iss KLIZABETH C, Garer, d the late Rev. 
Isaac Grier, of 


SOCIETY FOR BETTERING THE CONDITION 


OF THE POOR. 
_Uhave been favoured with Hundred Dollars to be 
distributed “ among the r Widows and hans.”’ 
: . have received from Miss L. by Mrs. S. $1 ; One half 
o ~ hee to the agents fund, and the balance for the 


oor s 
THOMAS G: ALLEN, Agent. 
PRINCETON SEMINARY. 


The subscriber acknowledges the . | 

for Professor's salaties in Theological 
Princeton, from Rev. Henry A. Rowdee, it being the 
2d instalment of his subscription for 


OHN McDOWELL. 


PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE. 


By request of the Managers of the Philadelphia Insti- 


tute, a Sermon will be delivered on Sunday evening next, 
at 7 o’clock, in the church on Fourth above Chesnut street, 
by the Rev. Mr. BLytHE, to the Young Men of the Insti- 
tute. The young men of this city, generally are invited 


to attend. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Acknowledgment of Monies received by the Board of 


Education of the Presbyterian Church, from the 141) 
November to the 15th December, 1835. 


Wm. Gibson, Frankfo 


rt, Pa. - £5 Ov 
First. Presb. eh. Alleghenytown, Pa. per Rev. Daniel 


Deruelle, - - 40 
Young Men’s Education Society, Pittsburg, in part for 
1835, per do. - 00 
Horace Holden, New York, per Dr. Stephens, N. Y, 37 30 
Mr. Ogden, Chatham Village, N. Y. per du. 6 de 
9th Presb. ch. Philadelphia, in part for 1835, per Hev. 
2 69 


Gibson : - - 
Chambers, Philadelphia, subscription for 


36 - 1 
Presb. ch. W. Galway, N. Y. per Rev. W. Chester, agt. 
do. do, Stockport, do, per do. 5 


who desire to do good, to ‘‘ do with all their might, what | do. do. Mayfield do. r du, 19 50 

their hand findeth to do;” and to “be ready also, for in| do do, Johnstown, in part of scholarship, per do. 5 00 

a day and hour not, they shall be sum- . part do. per do. 34 as 
moned away.” ‘ He, being dead, yet speaketh’”’ to them. 

Let the this youth, honour Mrs. Boardman 10; Mr. Loekwood 10; 

their mercies, and be comforted of God. They can re-| Presbyterian ch. Goshen, Rev. Mr. Johnston, per do. 12 60 
member that his conversion was co-incident, with that of | L. King 5 dols.; J. & W. Fark 40; D. A. Deadrick 5; 
other surviving offspring and dear relatives; and dead Rev. J. H. Nelson 2; Thomas L. Williams 10; 

though he be, and with no unlamented death, yg “ome Fenn, per Rev. ‘Thos. A. Ogden 2 00 
- Kinney first instalment of subseription 10; 

‘“« Those ruins shall be built again, S. Powell, do. do. 10; Geo. Hill, do. do. 10; C. 

And all that dust shall rise.” N. Fain, do. do.10; D. Alex- 
spiritual, incorruptible and immortal. ‘‘ For, if we be- hee 
lieve that Jesus died and rose again, even so them, which S. Neal 10; Rogersville, ‘Tenn, per Rev. Thomas 
sleep in Jesus, will God bring with Him.” “ For our con- Ne See ee - 10000 
versation, [our citizenship,] is in heaven, from whence | Rev. F. A. McCorkle, 2d instalment 3; R. West, do. 
also, we look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus; who shall 53 2d instalment 3; 

i dy, that it may be fashioned like to his : oe See 13 00 
change our vile bod) .. y Pave © ¢ 'S | Mrs. Mary Smith, 2d instalment 246; J. H. Fulton, 2d 
glorious body, according to the working whereby He is installment, 5; Mrs. Smith 5; Juvenile Miss. 
able to subdue all things unto Himseif, : Soc. Young Ladies 1 06 cts; Mrs. Hamilton, 2d 

On the morning of the 4th of November, ajter a 10: Abi Pres- 
protracted illness, the Rev. RoBERT GRAHAM, of the = Abington, Va, Themes A. 

New Castle Presbytery, finished his labours and trials on | Rev. F. A. Ross, scholarship, Kingsport, Tenn. per 
earth, making the third minister of the same Presbytery, Rev. Thomas A. Ogden = - = - - 7500 

whom their congregations, within six weeks, and from | Tenn. 1st instalment of perma- 
nearly the same neighbourhood, have followed to the | ygrs, E. 
grave—all of them old in the ministry, and yet in the | Presb, ch. Blairsville, per Rev. Jas. Cools 7 34 


Legacy of the late Hugh Kennedy, Esq. Hagerstown, 
- - 1000 00 


S. Barnes, draft on Ameriean Colonization Soc. 
J. S. Walton, New Orkans, 2d instalment of sub. for 
ten years - « 75 00 


75 

Robert H. MeNair, do. do. do, 75 
S. Franklin, do. do. for three years - <= « 50 00 
W. R. Power, M. D. Williamsport Pa. in full of scho- 

larship - 20 00 
Seabury Brewster, Cedar street ch. New York, per Rev. 

Dr. Breckinrid 76 68 
B. Bureh, Murray street church, New York, 2d semi 

annual payment per do, 37 50 
J. R. ‘Yaylor, Briek ch, do,do, do. per do, 37-50 
S. Cowdrey, do, 37 50 
From the * Sacred Fund” of Belvidere Presb, eh. New 

Jersey, m full for scholarship for 1355, per Rev. I. 

Legacy of Miss Mary Smith, Lower Mount Bethel, Pa. 

to Presb, of Newton, per J, Connely by Rev. I. N. 

Candee « too 7% 


2904 83 
J. B. MITCHELL, 


BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


Acknowledgment of Money received by the Board of 
Missions, during the month of November, 1835. 


Path Valley church Fa. per Rev. Mr. MeGinley S21 12. 
Lower Tuscarora ch. Pa. per Rev. Mr. Irwin 36 
25cts. Columbia, Fa. per John Barber and Kev. 
John H. Symmes 25. Shaver’s Creek cong. Pa. 
additional, per Rev. David Sterritt 60 93cts Clark’s 
Ferry. Rev. B. Patterson’s charge 22 50cts, 
per Rev. J. A. Peabody’ - - 
Huntingdon, Pa. per Rev. John Kerr 40. Lick Run 24 
25cts. Bellefont 5 75ct. Do. 50 raised by the Ladies 
for their pastor, the Rev. James Linn, per hands of 
Rev. David McKinney 


165 80 


20 00 


Susan Poe 10, per Dr. John McDowel 60 00 


ev. J. 
N. C. Grier 17, Leacock and Middle ~ sell i 18 
75ets, per Dr. J. McDowell - 35 75 


tev. A. O. Patterson, Agt. - - 21 19 


Mifflin and Lost Creek cong. per Rev. John Hutehison 20 00 


Collected at Synod after missionary sermon per Rev. 
S. G. Winchester - - 
Philadelphia 2d ch, col, at monthly concert, per Andrew 
Brown - - - - 
r’s street ch, 12 50cts Brick ch. 
in part Dr. Phife 30. Wm. Whittock 20. James 
Brown 10. Z. Parkhurst 2, E. G. Myath 50cta, 


for righteousness, lo every one that believeth. Lord I (39 cts ) per Dr. 
believe. Jesus! Saviour of sinners ! strengthen my feeble | Central ch. Philadelphia, Jonathan Ogden 5 00 
energies of faith! I caunot let thee go unless thou bless do_ do rs. Wm. A. McDowell, and sons 20 00 
me. Saviour of siuners! thou knowest that I love thee— | Samuel ‘Thompson, Western Treas, of the Board of 
that I have long loved thee; and now in the exercise of | Missions Pittsburg) = - - - 497 51 
that love, I feel assured that I shall go duwn to the grave,. a. Pa. per Rev. Robert Steel - - - 6000 
: y, Brich chureb in part - 110 00 
and that for me, it will be gain unspeakable to die.” do, du. Rutgers street church in part 19 35 
At another time, when asked if he wanted any thing, | Lewistown, Pa. Presb. ch. per E. Banks « P 50 00 
he replied ‘* yes—I waut Christ, and the glories of his | Rev. Robert Tate, N. C., from his congregation 50 00 
redemption—and that is all, Yes that is worth the whole | Philadelphia. Mrs. Chambers - —- - + 10000 
created universe. My interest in that, 1 would not ex- Newkirk - - 100 00 
change for a thousand worlds. Oh! that is it, which do. Mrs ‘Nash po 
makes itso easy todie, Though 1 walk through the val- | Delaware Ohio, per Rev. Joseph Labaree 14. Bethel 
ley and shadow of death, I fear no evil, for the rod and cong. Ohio, per do. 2 75cts. Rev. Henry Shead, 
staff of the heavenly shepherd sustains me. I bave had 
many conflicts, and strifes, and trials, but have been —_— nye Noman neg Mrs. Helmbold 3. Wm. 
brought in safety through them all, Aud now | am made Cherry Valley 
to triumph over my last foe! Oh! death! where is thy 71 25 
sting! Oh grave! where is thy victory at tbe mo- 
ment when he ceased to breathe, he exclaimed, “1 shall 7 $1835 46 
soon be on the throne with Jesus.” Let me die the death WM. NASSAU, Sen. Treasurer. 
of the righteous, and let my last end be like his. | 


DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 


WESTS Grand Picture of the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, painted on 2000 feet of canvas, 

is now open at the Diorama, Sansom street. Open from 

ten till dusk. Admittance 25 cents. 

Dec. 24, tf. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


CHRISTIAN Keepsake, Religious Souvenir, Drawing 
Room Scrap Book, Heath’s Book of Beauty, Lon- 
don Keepsake, Oriental Annual, the Token, The Pearl, 
Youth’s Sketch Book, Juvenile Gem, New Years Tuken, 
Flora and Thatia,Euglish Annual, Landscape Annual, 
Heath’s Picturesque Annual, Ackerman’s Forget Me Not, 
Kriendship’s Offering, The Amulet, The Gift, Juvenile For- 
get Me Not, Christinas Tales, Gift of Friendship, Drawing 
Room Albuin, Language of Flowers. ‘The Byron Gallery, 
with 31 illustrations, richly bound. Mlustrations to Scott’s 
Poetical Works, bound in beautiful and arabesque moroc- 
co. The Gallery,of the Graces, bound in embossed calf , Flo- 
ra’s Dictionary, Fisher’s Views in India, The Pictorial! Al- 
phabet, with beautiful emblems, engraved on Steel, The 
Pictorial History of the Bible, with very many splendid 
ee Presentation Bible, Haynah More’s Me- 
moirs and Works, superbly bound in Morocco. Juveniles 
fevery description, &c. &c. For sale by 
HENRY PERKINS. 
159 Chesnut street. 
For sale as above, a splendid assortment of the finest 
editions of the Oxford Bible. Dec. 24, 21. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEARS GIFTS. 


W ARSHALL & Co. Corner of Chesnut and 
° Fifth street, have just opened a great 
variety of elegant books (£n lish Editions) in rich bind- 
ing intended expressly for Christmas and New Years 
Presents which with their former stock renders their as- 
sortment complete, among which are the —— Lon- 
don and American editions of the Family Bible, 4to. 
do. 8vo. do. do. Pocket Bibles with and without referen- 
ces. All the London and American Annuals for 1836, 
Mrs. Rowe’s Devout Exercises, English Edition. The 
Songs of the Prophets, do. do. The History of the 
Church, do. do. The Presentation Bible, a splendid Lon- 
don edition with engravings, The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel, The Moral of Flowers, Tue Pastor’s Testimony, A 


‘Walk about Zion, Dr. Bedell’s Life aud Sermons, The 


Christian Florist, Phillip’s Beauty of Female Holiness, with 
all his other works, Wilberforce’s Practical View, Me- 
moirs of Rice, Abbott’s Young Christian and Coruer 
Stone, &c. &c. Miss. Fry’s Scripture Readings and List- 
ver, é&&c. &c. Songs of the Prophets, Strings of Pearls, 
Pictorial Bible, 2 vols. The Christian Keepsake, The 


JAMES R. WEBB. 


Biblical Annual, &c. &e. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


ON THE DEATH OF MRS. WILSON. 


Labouring alone, among & favage face, 

Far from his early friends, and native place, 
Wilson, our own devoted Wilson’s left, 

Of the loved parwmer of his toile, bereft; 
*I’'was bers, with him to think, with him to feel, 
Like him, inspired, with missionary zeal, 


. She strove, by asental and corporeal toil, 


‘l'o make the barren wilderness to smile; 
To one great purpose both their efforts tend, 
Oh! it was sad to part With such a friend. 
‘Yet, let not hopeless grief, his heart involve, 
There is a union death cannot dissolve: : 
The cause, to which the Christian’s heart is given, 
Is, most emphatically, the cause of heaven. 
And, can admission to that glorious place, 
Can the beholding Jesus face to face, 
An interest in his blessed work, decrease: 
‘To spirits, so benevolent and kind, 
From all that’s gross and selfish quite refined, 
Who full salvation by experience know, 
From deep depravity, and endless wot 
Must not Christ’s person and his work appear, 
Lovely and grand, past our conception here? 
Even, while she tenanted a house of clay, 
She was attracted, by a heavenly ray, : 
‘lo the Redeemer; He her joy has been, 
Seen through a glass and only darkly seen. 
Thrice happy woman! it twas thine, to prove 
By deeds to the Redeemer’s cause, thy love; 
‘I'he daughters of the church should ne’er forget, 
The bright example it was thine to set; 
Bat, each endeavour in her proper sphere, 
To aida cause to God and man so-dear. 
What shame it on professors must reflect, 
Should they their missionary friends neglect: 
Should worldly schemes or luxuries supplant, 
Vigorous endeavoors, to supply their want; 
Who go according to our Loid’s command, 
And carry gospel light to every land. 
How beautiful ! upon the mountains, are 
The feet of those who the glad tidings bear: 
Alas ! how cold, how selfish, is the heart, 
Which, in the world’s salvation, takes no part. 
How gracious is the promise of our Lord, 
The smallest willing service, to reward; 
A cup of water, may this promise claim, 
Given, for his sake, in a disciple’s name; 
Let our ability be smal! or much, 
Let but the love of Christ the bosom touch, 
And streams or rivers will be seen to flow, 
To blegs and fructify this world of woe. 


AMANDA. 
Cumberland County. 


For the Presbyterian. 
“BE NOT DECEIVED.” 
“« He that loveth pleasure shall be a poor man.” 


In the bright rainbow hours of youth, 
That see life’s pilgrimage begun, 
When clouds of evil scarce can throw 
A passing shadow o’er thy sun: 


Oh court not thou the faithless gale, 
That wafts thee from troe joy away, 
Where fountains in the desert fail, 
And sands but sparkle to betray. 


The world’s before thee smiling bright, 
And fancy dreams of golden years, 

Bot time may quench thy hopes in night, 
And for thy solace give thee tears. 
-Thy restless pulses beat to wear 

Flushed honour’s glittering, sunny crown, 
Bat what is earthly glory?—where? 
When thou to mouldering dust go’st down. 


Let not vain pleasure charm thy breast, 
A glittering phantom false as fair, 

In robes of wildering splendour drest, 
But in her footsteps—death stalks there. 


The smiling sorceress oft has led, 

Her victim to those dreary caves, 

Where sleepless blasts howl o’er the head, 
And soriow rolls its endless waves. 


Bat let chaste virtue guide thee on 
Her shadeless and her stormless road, 
For o’er the path heaven’s light is thrown, 
And on the traveller smiles his God. 

J. M.S. 


From the Encyclopcedia Americana. 
HISiORY OF THE BEE. 

Boe (apis mpellifica, a species of 
hymenopterous insect, belonging to the fami: 
ly apiaria. The honey-bee is universally 
celebrated for its singular instincts, and 
highly prized for the valuable products of its 


industry. A vast number of interesting 


facts have consequently been collected in 
relation to the economy of the species, for 
the detail of whose history, a volume of con- 
siderable size would be required. We shall 
therefore be able to present nothing more 
than a sketch of the most striking general:- 
ties, obtained from the admirable works of 
Huber, Cuvier, etc. and to these authentic 
sources must refer the reader desirous of 
more ample information. 

«¢ Three sorts of individuals are found to 
form a community of honey bees—the female 
mother, or, as she is commonly called, 


_ queen ; the males, or drones ; and the work- 


jing bees, improperly termed neuters, as they 
are actually females, though in a peculiar re- 
spect imperfect. A hive commonly consists 
of one mother, or queen; from 6 to 800 
males ; and from 15 to 20,000 working bees. 
The last mentioned are the smallest, have 
12 joints to their antennae and 6 abdominal 
rings : the first joint or square portion of the 
posterior farsi is enlarged at the posterior an- 
gle of its base, and shaped like a pointed auri- 
cle, having its internal surface covered with 
a fine, short, close, silky down. They are 
provided with stings. The mandibles are 
spoon shaped, and not dentated. There is 
on the outside of the hind legs a smooth hol- 
low, edged with hairs, called the basket : 
the silky brush of the first joint of the poste- 
rior tarsi has 7 or 8 transverse striz. The 
mother, or queen, has the same character- 
istics, but is of larger size, especially in the 
abdomen: she has a shorter sucker, or trunk, 
and the mandibles grooved and velvef-like 
beneath the tip. The males, or drones, differ 
from both the preceding, by having 13 joints 
to the antennee ; a rounder head, with larger 
eyes, elongated and united at the summit; 
smaller and more velvety mandibles, and 
shorter anterior feet, the two first of which 
are arched. They have no auricular dilata- 
tion, nor silky brush on the*square part of 
the posterior tarsi, and are dcstitute of stings. 
—The genitals consist of two horn-shaped 


_ bodies of.a reddish yellow colour. 


When we examine the internal structure of 
this insect, we find at tlie superior base of 
the trunk, or sucker, below the labrum, a 


considerable aperture, shut by a small trian- 


gular piece, which has been called the tongue, 
ome nx,etc. This opening receives the 
food, which is hence conveyed by a delicate 
cesophagus throug’ the corslet to the anterior 
stomach, which contains the honey; the se- 
eond stomach receives the pollen of flowers, 
and has, on its internal surface, a number 
of transverse and annular wrinkles. The 
abdominal cavity of the queen: and working 
bees, also contains the little bag of poison 
communicacing with the sting. In the queen 
there are, moreover, two large ovaries consis- 
ting of a great number of small cavities, 


- For the Presbyterian. | each containing 16 or 17 eggs. These ovaries, 


dilate into pouches, where the e 
ed to receive a viscous coating from an ad-. 
jacent gland. inferior halt ci 

cept the first and last,on the abdomens of 
working bees, have each on their inner sur- 
| face two cavities, where the wax is formed in 
layers, and comes out from between the ab- 
dominal rings.—Below these cavities is a 


| satisfactory manner. 


Jabove downward. 


| parts of the male attached tothe extremity 


n near the anus, previcus to which, they 
is delay- 


rcles, ex-| 


particular membrane, formed of a very small 
hexagonally-meshed net work, which is con- 
nected with the membrane lining the walls of 
the abdominal cavity. 

Wax, of which the combs are formed is 
elaborated from honey- ‘he pollen collect- 
ed from flowers, mixed with a small quantity 
of wax, constitutes the food of bees and their 
larvee. And this food appears to be modified 


individuals it is intended for. Another sub- 
stance collected by bees from the opening 
buds of poplar and other trees and used by 
them for lining their hives; stopping holes, 
&c., is called propolis. Besides the distinc- 
tion marked in the females, males and work- 
ing bees, Huber regards the working bees as 
of two sorts, one devoted to the collection of 
provisions and all the materials necessary to 
the comb, as well as its construction. These 
he calls cirieres. The others are more deli- 
cate, small and feeble, and employed exclu- 
sively within the hive, in feeding and taking 
care of the young. The resemblance exist- 
ing between the working and female bees 
lirst-led to the idea that they were of the 
same sex; and the ingenious experiments 
and accurate observations of Huber enabled 
him to establish this fact in the most 
Having deprived a 
hive of the mother or queen, he found that 
the wu:king bees immediately began to pre- 
pare a larve of their own class to occupy 
this important station. This was effected 
by enlarging the cell to the dimensions of a 
wnaternal or royal chamber, and feeding the 
selected individual on food -exclusively de- 
stined for the nourishuient of the royal larve. 
If merely fed upon this food, without an ac- 
companying enlargement of the cei#, the ma- 
ternal faculties were but imperfectly acquired 
as the female did not attain the proper 
size, and was incapable of laying eggs, but 
those which produced males. ‘Lhe ceils of 
the comb compose two opposite ranges of 
horizontal hexagons, w.th pyramidal bases: 
each layer of the comb is perpendicular, at- 
tached to the bive, and separated from the 
rest by a space sufficien’ fur the bees.to pass 
in and out. ‘The comb is always built from 
‘The cells, with the ex- 
ception of those for the female larve and 
nymph, are nearly of equal size some con- 
taining the progeny, and others the honey 
and pollen of flowers. Some honey cells are 
lelt open—vothers are closed for future use, 
by a flat or slightly convex covering of wax. 
the maternal or regal cells vary from 2 to 
40 in aumber, are greatly superior in size, 
nearly cylinurical and somewhat larger at 
the extremity. ‘They have smaller cavities 
on the outside, and commonly depend from 
the comb like stalactites, su that the larve 
has its head downwards. ‘The season of 
fecundation occurs about the beginning of 
summer, and the meeting between the fe- 
males and males takes piace high in the air, 
whence the female returns with the sexual 


uf the abdomen. This one fecundation is 
thought to be sufficient to vivify the eggs 
which the mother may lay in two years! 
The laying begins immediately afterwards 
and sometimes lasts till autumn. Raumeur 
states that the female in the spring lays as 
many as 12, 000 eggs in the lapse of 24 days. 
Each sort of egg is deposited in the appro- 
priate cell, unless a sufficient number of 
cells have nut been prepared: inthis case, 
she places several eggs in one and leaves 
tu the working bees the task of subsequently 
arranging them. The eggs laid at the com- 
mencement of the fine weather all belong to 
the working sort, and hatch at the end of 4 
days. ‘The larvz are regularly fed by the 
workies for 6 or 7 days, when they are in- 
closed in their cell, spin a cocoon, and be- 
come nymphs, and in about 12 days, acquire 
their perfect state. The cells are then im- 
mediately fitted up for the reception of new 
eggs. The eggs for producing males are laid 
two months later, and those for females 
immediately atterwards. This succession 
of generations forms so many particular 
communities, which when increased beyond 
a certain degree, leave the parent hive to 
found a new colony elsewhere. Three or four 
swarms sometimes leave a hive in a season. 
A good swarm is said to weigh at least 6 or 
8 pounds. The life of the bee, like t 
all the other insects of its class, does not 
continue long after the great business of provi- 
ding for the continuance of the species Is 
completed. 

The history of the bee, as already stated 
is too extensive to allow us tu attempt more 
than a brief sketch; but to such as have leisure, 
and are desirous of instructive amusement, 
we know of no study which promises a great- 


better adapted to this purpose than the excel- 
lent treatise of Huber, which may almost be 
regarded as the ne plus ultra of its kind. 


From the Youth’s Magazine. 
PSEUDO MIRACLES BY A POPISH PRIEST. 
Scaliger who was a French theological 
writer of the sixteenth century, and a firm 
opposer of the doctrines of the Romish church 
relates the following anecdote, which may no 


it soun after its occurrence. 
leaned against a wall. 


means of a hole made through the adjoining 
wall, by which contrivance the image appear- 
ed to shed tears. When the vine ceased to 
drop he contrived to carry on the stratagem 
by means of oil. Many poor deluded persons 
crowded to see this prodigy, to which sight 


sum. The trick was fur some time very lu- 
crative, till at length it was by some circum- 
stance discovered, and the priest with his ac- 
complices, were severely punished, but in 
what way our author does not relate, though 
it may be inferred by some severe punish- 
ment inflicted by the proper authorities, as 
his imposture served to degrade the church 
and the priests in the eyes of the people. 


A Christian’s birth is like the Red Sea, | 


consume two millions — thousand 


From Silliman’s Journal. 


THE BITUMINOUS COAL FIELDS OF PENN. 
SYLVANIA. 


Nature in the disposition of her bounties, 


seems to have bestowed upon Pennsylvania, 
more than a due proportion of the treasures 
of the mineral kingdom. ] 
as are her anthracite deposits, and rich and 
abundant as her mines of iron ore and other 
minerals, her bituminous coal region is still 
more extensive and inexhaustible. ‘The great 
secondary deposit, extending as 1s generally 
believed, from the Hudson to the Mississippi, 
and to the Rocky mountains, is in Pennsy)- 
vania limited by the Alleghany moun- 
tains, which appear to form the barrier, or 
dividing line between the anthracite and bitu- 


Great and valuable 


minous coal beds, or between the transition 
and secondary formations. The union o 


in its composition, according t << junction of these formations is plainly and 


distinctly marked in the end of the moun- 
tain, where the west branch of the Susque- 
hanna breaks through it above Bald Eagle, 
the latter resting against the former, and 
forming the basin in which the bituminous 
coal, in regular and successive strata, is de- 
posited. e coal field is therefore confined 
to the west side of the Alleghany, and is sup- 
posed to extend to the centre of the moun- 


and in the western parts of Bedford and 
Huntingdon counties, it would appear to ex- 


Wil 


and transition formation.” 


smooth slate roof and_ floor. 


rise in an area or space of about five miles. 


into the lakes, or into the Ohio river, and 


as is generally supposed, to contain the cual 
measures. 


the Tuwanda creek, in Bradford county, 


ters of Tioga, Potter, M‘Kean, Warren, 
Venango, &c., to the Ohio State line. The 


coal field in the vicinity of Blossburgh and 
Wellsborough in Tioga county. A recent 
and interesting mineralogical report, upon 
this region, has been made, by R. C. Taylor, 
a practical engineer and geologist, fur the 
Blossburgh Railroad Company, in which it 
is satisfactorily shown that the coal runs out 


‘* There would need,” says the report, “a 
total height of mountains of five thousand, 
one hundred and twenty feet, at the State 
line between New York and Pennsylvania, 
to contain the coal measures, whereas the 
hills, there, are probably below six hundred 
feet in altitude. This calculation is entered 


the expectation, not uncommonly expressed, 
of tracing these coal fields in a northerly di- 
rection beyond the limits at which they are 


at present This field be- 
hat of | mg bounded on the south by the Alleghany 


mountains, extending into the State of Virgi- 


nia, and westward, coal may be said to be 
present, to a greater or less extent, in all 
the western counties, with the exception of 
Erie, in which it has not been discovered. 
The counties of Bradford, Lycoming, Tioga, 
Potter, M‘Kean, Warren, Crawford, Hun. 
tingdon and Centre, lie partly in and partly 
out of coal 
‘ ehany, Armstrong, Beaver, Butler, Cambria, 
er degree of satisfaction; and there is no book Fayette, fadians, Jeffer. 
son, Mercer, Somerset, Venango, Washing- 
ton and Westmoreland, are wholly within 
its range, and embrace together.an area of 
twenty-one thousand square miles, or thirteen 
millions four hundred and forty thousand 
acres.” 
manufacturing purposes, west of the moun- 
tains, from the earliest seftlement of the 
country. 
; } extent, in a'l the above counties, at the 

doabt be relied upon for truth, as he noticed | of sent two per 
A priest in @) thus brought within the means of all, and 


village in Spain had a garden contiguous to literally to every man’s door—abounding 
‘an altar, on which was placed a crucifix that 


The counties of Alle- 


Cvual has been used for fuel and 


It is mined, to a greater or less 


throughout all this vast extent of territory, 
Hie contrived at the | ang fitted and used for almost every purpose 
time in which his vine was dropping to intro- requiring heat, it is impossible to form an 

duce a sprig into the eyes of the crucifix, by thing like a correct estimate of the quantity 
consumed vearly, and sent to market. 
its great abundance and cheapness have 
given birth to the vast and widely extended 


That 


manufacturing establishments of the west, 


there can be no doubt. Without coal they 
Nt! could not exist. 
they were permitted, on payment of a.certain | of Western Pennsylvania, and the pedesta 
of our great manufacturing 
‘Pittsburgh and its environs contain ninety 
steam engines for the various manufactures 
of iron, steel, glass, cotton, salt, brass, white 


It constitutes the life sprin 

emporium. 
lead, flour, oil, leather, &c. These engines 
three hundred and six bushels a year. The 


city of Pittsburgh and its suburbs, Alleghany 
town, Birmingham, &c., contain a population 


of thirty thousand souls.—*“ The coal con- 


sumed fur every purpose, in and about Pitts- 


that brings him into the wilderness, his death | burgh, is estimated at seven millions six hun- 


is like Jordan, that brings him into Canaan. 


tain. In the S. E. corner of Sumerset county, 


tend to the S. E. of what is there called the 
Alleghany, and occurs in great abundance on 

Is creek, Jennings creek; &c. emptying 
into the Potomac.—The chain of mountains 
called the Alleghany above Bedford, is very 
wide; and large mountains diverge from it, 
and although the mountains ranging through 
Somerset and dividing the waters of Yough- 
iogana and Connemaugh, from those of the 
Potomac, may be the largest, it seems most 
probable that Wells or Evetts, or possibly 
Sideling mountains, there forms the boundary 
of these deposits, and upon examination will 
be found to exhibit a continuation of the same 
characteristic features between the secondary 


The bituminous coal beds vary from one 
fuot to twelve feet in thickness, but rarely 
exceed six feet. They lie in nearly horizon- 
tal strata, with about sufficient dip to free 
the mines from water—some hills contain 
three and four beds with alternate layers of 
earth and slate, and rest between a firm and 
Faults or 
troubles are seldom met with, and in this thev 
differ from the anthracite, and go far to con- 
firm the opirion, that all this vast extent of 
secondary rocks, was once the bottom of the 
great lake or sea, and that it suffered little if 
any interruption from the gradual discharge 
of its waters, through its distant and widely 
extended boundary. It has evidently been 
drained by the Mississippi, the. St. Lawrence, 
the Susequehanna and the Hudson; and it is 
a curious and interesting fact, that near the 
northern termination of this coal field, in 
Potter county, the head waters of the Alle- 
ghany, the Susequehanna and the Genesee 
rivers, flowing into the gulf of Mexico, the 
Chesapeake and the St. Lawrence, take their 


With the exception of the Susquehanna 
and its tributaries, and Wills’ creek empty- 
ing into the Potomac, all the streams rising 
in the coal field, west of the mountains, flow 


consequently the ground falls off or recedes 
in the same direction, and becomes too low, 


Its northern termination or bound- 
ary may be traced from the head waters of 


thence across the highlands or dividing wa- 


Pioga river and its tributaries penetrate the 


as the streams .decline to the north.— 


into witha view of showing the futility of 


dred and sixty-five thousand bushels, or two! rance.—CAristian Gleaner. 


hundred fifty-five thousand and five hundred LAMP OIL. 
tons—at four cents per bushel, the price now 
paid in Pittsburgh, would amount to three 
hundred and six thousand five hundred and 
twelve dollars.” ‘* The coal consumed in 
the manufacture of salt, in the western coun- 
ties, is very great. There are on the Alle- 
ghany, Kiskiminitas, Connemaugh, Crovked 


4 would call the attention of the public 
list, viz. Fine Pale Oil g1 00 per gallon. 
1 12¢do. Best Winte rStrained 1 25 do. 


S. W. corner of Dock and Second streets. 
JAMES 


expense. 


THE Subscriber having some first rate Lamp Uils, 


to the annexed 
Very Pale do. 


For sale at the Temperance Tea and Grocery store, 


R. WEBB. 


Goods purchased sent to any part of the city free of 


creek, Manoning, Saw mill run, Brush creek, 
Sewickly, Youghiogany and Monongabela, 
about ninety salt manufacturing establish- 
ments and many others about going into 
operation. These establishments produce 
yearly about one million bushels of salt and 
consume five millions of bushels of coal.” 
“The coking process is now understood, 
and our bituminous coal is quite as suscep- 
tible of this operation, and produces as good 
coke, as that of Great Britain. It is now 


YEAST POWDERS 


light and read 


those made with yeast; and as it requires 
them sour is entirely avoi 


streets. 


RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS. 


HESE Powders are an admirable substitute for Yeast 
in making all kinds of Batter Cakes, and have the 
advantage over that article in making the batter pertectly 
for baking the instant they are mixed. 
Buckwheat and other cakes, when made with these pow- 
ders, are less likely to disagree with the stomach, than 


but a few min- 


utes to prepare for baking. the possibility of ever having 
ded. For sale at the Tea Store 

and Family Grocery, N. W. corner of ‘Tenth and Race 

SCOFIELD & Co. 


used to a considerable extent by our iron 
manufactures in Centre county and else- 
where.”” 
These facts, elucidating the immense 
mineral wealth of the * valley of the Ohio,” 


THE ROMANS. 


CALVIN’S ON THE EPISTLE 


| es PRESS and will shortly be published by J. WHET- 

HAM, 22 South Fourth street, ‘‘ A Commentary on 
the Epistle to the Romans, by John Calvin ;” translated 
by Francis Sibson, A. B., Trinity College, Dublin. 


open to the imagination a long vista of power | 
and’ greatness, which the utmost stretch of 
the imagination is hardly able to equal. 


FHE FOUR- GREAT SOURCES OF HEALTH. 


The preservation of health mainly depends 
on early rising, temperance ,in eating and 
drinking, exercise, and cleanliness. ‘These 
important advantages .are distributed be- 
tween the rich and the poor in a tolerably 
fair proportion, which may account for the 
apparent equability in the length of life, be- 
tween two states so seemingly opposite, in 
respect of those advantages, which might be 
thought to conduce to the enjoyment of 
health and long life. The poor have early 
rising, which is of the very first consequence. 
From this, the rich often exclude themselves, 
because they have no obligation to compel 
them, and because they go to bed too late. 
The humble and re diet of the poor, 
which they so much deplore, is yet of advan- 
tage to their health; though, it is true, as 
they work hard, they could often bear more 
substantial diet than they can generally pro 
cure. But the opposite state of the rich is 
much more prejudicial to health. Their luxu- 
rious living, and comparative want of exer- 
cise, vitiates the blood and humors, and lays 
the foundation of various complaints. From 


guages; Mathematics and Penmauship. 
Per — of 12 Weeks 


Hours from 9 to 
half after 4 P. M. 


to RE 
rof. of Languages, in the University o 
REV. 


sity of Pennsylvania. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


Other references can be 


No. 112 South Tenth street, or, at the Sc 
Market street, above the Western Savi 
Girard Row. 7 


o The French language 
Private ‘Tuition, in all or any of the above branches 30 00 
12, A. M., and from half after 2 till 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER’S 
SELECT CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 


FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
The Number of Pupils shall not exceed Thirty. 


HE branches to which their attentoin will be directed 
are the Greek, Roman, English, and French Lan- 


12 50 
00 


Known to be conversant with the Greek, Roman, and 
English Languages, and having had considerable experi- 
ence in the art of imparting instruction in the same, while 
the undersigned solicits the patronage of an enlightened 
public, he at the same time would give the assurance that 
confidence reposed in him shall not be deceived. 

WILLIAM ALEXANDER, A. M. 
character and reference may be had 
- SAMUEL B. WYLIE, D. D. 


f Pennsylvania 


Re SAMUEL W. CRAWFORD, A. M. 
Principal of the Academical Department of the Univer- 


ALEXANDER DALLAS BACHE, A. M. 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry in the 


| HENRY REED, A. M. 
Prof. of Rhetoric, &c., in the University of Peunsylvania. 
iven if deemed necessary. 

For further particulars relative to the above, inquire at 


hool Room, 398 
ngs Institution, 


not being able to afford suppers, the poor en- 
jey sound rest, the want of which is so much 
complained of by the rich. But the poor in- 
jure themselves materially by the use of in- 
toxicating drinks of an inferior quality, 
which are strictly poisonous, and which have 
‘not one useful redeeming quality to justify 
their use. The rich use wines and other 
rich drinks too frequently, and they eat 
more than is neccessary or proper, and that 
generally of things so artificially prepared, 
that the simple or nutritious qualities are in 
a great degree lost. | ae 

Of exercise, which is allowed by all as 
indispensable for the preservation of health, 
if the poor have sometimes more than enough, 
the rich, who from their sumptuous living 
require more, can scarcely be said to take 
any. ‘This is a heavy draught upon the 
sources of longevity. 

But it is in cleanliness that;the rich have 
inappreciable advantages over, the poor. 
The word has too extensive a meaning to be 
considered under all its bearings, in this 
concise sketch; besides its usual significa- 
tion, personal cleanliness, it embraces in 
the present view numerous comforts, domes- 
tic and personal, presenting important securi- 
ties against injury to the health. No one 
can doubt that personal cleanliness is of the 
greatest advantage to the health, and is 
‘much neglected by some orders of society— 
but there are other serious disadvantages to 
which poverty, or want of means subjects 
many—want of changes from wet or damp 
clothes, bad shoes—humid and _ crowded 
apartments. These are some of the conse- 
quences of the privatiuns of the poor, as to 
cleanliness and comfort, from which result 


NEW MUSIC BOOK—IN 
NOTES. 


LOWELL MASO 
Lyria_Sacra—Spiritual Son 


For sa 


collection of music. 
ymn 


out instrumental aid, appropriate to 


practice and improvement. 


learned and easily sung. 


the circulation of this admirable collection. 


three classes. 


quainted, 
tunes, from the Handel and Haydn Societ 


other musical] works of the senior editor. 


forthe‘ Harp.’ . 


the results of much experience. 


pted. 


‘rhe elementary principles of music 
way, are Clear, easily andseetoed, 


and they a 


scholar. 


preclude them from old age, were it not for 
their early rising, simple diet, and exercise. 
Cleanliness,”’ says Vulney, ‘* has a pow- 
erful influence on the health and preserva- 
tion of the body.” Cleanliness as well in 
our garments as in our dwellings prevents 


American talent, and shows clearly the rapid 


We are familiar with all ef Mason’s musical 
carefully examined every page of the * Sacred 
last production, and thin 

the cream of all the 


smelis, and of contagious vapours. Cleanli- 
ness keeps up a free perspiration, renews the 
air, refreshes the blood, and even animates 
and enlivens the mind: Hence we see 
that persons, attentive to the cleanliness of 
their persons and habitations, are generally 
more healthy and less exposed to disease 
than those who are negligent of it; and it 
may moreover be remarked, that cleanliness 
brings with it, throughout every part of do- 
mestic discipline, habits of order and arrange- 
ment and decency. 


A temperate diet has always been attended 
with the best effects. A regular attention 
to this practice is the only infallible nostrum 
for the prevention of disease. It is some- 
times essential for those who are under the 
necessity of having their minds always on 
the watch, to be extremely temperate ; hence 
the gallant defender of Gibraltar, (Elliot 
Lord Heathfield, ) lived for eight days du- 
ring the siege, taking only four ounces of 
rice per day as solid food. Dr. Franklin, 
when a journeyman printer, lived for a fort- 
night on bread and water, at the rate of ten 
pounds of bread per week ; and he found 
himself stout and hearty with this diet. 
respectable magistrate has related of him- 
self, that at the age of seventy he was free 
from every bodily complaint, and had never 


is rich, beauti 


easily sung. 
From the Baptist Journal. 


we are confident that for simplicity, clegance 


cred music, it is decidedly the 
we are acquainted, 


[From the Standard. 
Written by Professor Niles, president of 
South Hanover College. 


highest style of scientific accuracy and skill. 


deserves, 


[From the St. Louis Observer. 
We have examined the Sac 


ed approbation. 


ought ever to characterize devotional tunes, 
exquisite harmony and taste. 


all contained in the volume. 


that the Harp needs only to be known, to 
into universal favour. a 


Ky.—I aim using * Mason’s Sacred Harp’ in my 
and give it the preference toany other collection 


progress of music in the west and south. 


to fourteen ounces a day of solid food. And | churchof Christ. 


useful collection of Psalm and Hymn tunes I 


lived toa great age, is a proof of the just- | us 
ness of Lord Bacon’s observation, that in- west. 
temperance of some kind or other destroys | ,,S7 Fight Editions of the work have heen sold i 
the bulk of mankind ; and that life may be 
sustained by a very scanty portion of nou- 
rishment. An eminent British army physi- 
cian, (Dr. et) on this subject says— | States : 

“| have wandere a good ‘lest about the November 5, 1835.—3m. 


| y + in Europe and America, one of the ablest musicians of the 
coughs and many complaints, that would age. He nes been for many years President of the Boston 
Handel and Haydn Society; is author of ‘ Handel and Haydn 
Collection of Church Music,’ ‘a work,’ said the London Har- 
monicon several years since, ‘ which is not surpassed by any 
publication of the kind in the world; it is highly honourable to 


Americans in masical science.’ -He has since arran 
Harmony,’ a collection of anthems, &c., published by the Handel 
and Haydn Society; Boston Collection of Anthems,’ published by 

inal and select anthems, chants, &c.; The Choir, or Union Col- 
the pernicious effects of dam phess, of bid | Retion of Sacred Music,’ and several other valuable musical works, 


PATENT 


ASON’S SACRED HARP; a new collection of Sacred 
Music, (Stereotyped in PATENT NOTES,) arranged by 
SON, author of the Boston Handel and Haydn 
Collection of Church Music—the Choir, or Union Collection— 
i i 9 &e.—and by TIMOTHY B. 

MASON, Professor in the Eclectic Academy of Music. 
le at Philadelphia by Desilver, ‘Thomas & Co.—Hogan 

& Thompson.—Grigg & Elliot.—Henry Perkins. 

_ Mason’s Sacred Harp is adapted to the wants of all denomina- 
tions. ‘The variety of metres is much greater than infany other 
- But very few hymns are contained in the 
ks of the different denominations of Christians for which 
a tune may not be be found in the Sacred Harp. In contains a 

reat variety of very beautiful Psalm and Hymn tunes; a col- 
ection of interesting Anthems, Sct Pieces, Sacred Songs, Sen- 
tences and Chants, which are short, easy of performance with- 
in: e various occasions of 
Christian worship, the wants of singing schools, musical socie- 
ties, and pleasing and useful to singers for their own private 
‘The Harp contains much new and valuable music which has 
been drawn from the highest sources of musical taste and science 
in Europe, especially in Germany. It has been the constant aim 
of the authors to give a collection of tunes, that shou!d be easily 


Teachers of singing, clergymen, and others, who are desirous 
of improving sacred music, can employ no means so effectual as 


O07 The contents of the Sacred Harp may be divided into 


First Class.—A very choice collection of the good old tunes, 
with which all singers, old and young are familiarly ac- 


Second Class.—The most beautiful and interesting and useful 


collection; Lyra 


Sacra; the Choir or Union collection; Spiritual Songs, and 


Third Class.—A highly pleasing and valuable collection of 
Anthems, Set Pieces, Sacred Songs, ete., new and old; also a 
variety of beautiful Pieces, ‘Tunes and Anthems from the works 
of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Cherubini, Romberg, and 
other eminent composers, arranged and harmonized expressly 


Introductory Rules.—These have been prepared with at 
care according to the inductive system of mstruction; and are 
The advantages of this system 
= i that it only requires to be known to be universally 
ado 


resented in this 
ord a pleasing, 


useful and intellectual study, as well to the teacher as to the 


The following recommendations are appended as an induce- 
ment for persons interested in the progress of music in the west 
and south to give the book a candid examination. 


(From the Cincinnati Journal. ] 
The Sacred Harp has been very much needed. Professor T. 
B. Mason, of the Eclectic Academy of Music, Cincinnati, is a 
very able musician, The senior Editor, Professor Lowell Ma- 


been esteemed, 


progress of the 
Choral 


ublications, have 


arp,’ which is the 

it is not too much to say it contains 
other works, It may be justly entitled 
the ‘beauties of music.’ It contains a great number of pieces 
composed by Mason, of almost unequalled excellence. The an- 
thems and set  eyge are very beautiful, ‘The music in the Harp 
is ri 1, flowing, melodious, and tasteful in its charac- 
ter; of a style perfectly simple, and intelligible, so as to be 


_ Having used this truly excellent and nr collection of mu- 
sic in the Baker street Baptist Church, for several months past, 


of taste, ease of 


execution, and adaptation to promote and cherish a love for sa. 
st work of the kind with which 


he Musical Society in 


‘Lhe style of music contained in the Sacred Harp, is chaste, 
sublime and beautiful. The harmonies throughout are in the 
We are confident 
that the name of Mason will secure for it the wide circulation it 


Harp with care, azd do not 
hesitate to give the style and harmony of the tunes our unqualifi- 
The music combines in an eminent de ” 
that chasteness, simplicity and facility of expression, which 
The pieces are in 
Were we to name all the tunes of 
pre-eminent excellence, we should select a large proportion of 
It is just the kind of music which, 
it seems to us, the angels would love to poe We are confident . 

introduced at once | ment of English and American Bibles. Also a very 


From Mr. B. S. Forbes, Teacher of Sacred Music, Lexington, 


several schools, 
of sacred music 


extant. The delightful association of words and harmony are 
admirably calculated to accomplish the taste of all singers, and 
A | particularly the learner. 1 would most cordially recommend the 
work to all teachers of singing, and to others interested in jhe 


From Mr. Thos. J. Orr, Teacher of Singing in the Methodist 
Church, Cincinnati.—I have used * Mason’s Sacred Harp’ and 
adapted to the use Of schools, and from the sacred character of 
ne attribu 0 his havi icte it is pre-eminently calculated for the cultivation of correct musi- 
ng restricte umse cal taste, piety in the heart, and moulding multitudes for the 


. . Mr. Billings, Teacher of Sacred Music at Pittsburgh, says— 
the number of indigent people who have * Mason’s Seamed Harp’ is the most complete, interesting, aaa 


have ever seen. 


I will encourage its general 


na few months. 


It is now used by all denominations in the different western and 
southern states. A large volume of recommendations can be pre- 
sented, but it is not necessary ; the work will recommend itself, 
and musical men are invited to give it a careful examination. 

Mason’s Sacred Harp is sold at wholesale and retail by book- 
sellers and country merchants generally throughout the United 


world, and never fullowed any prescribed | 
rule in any thing; my health has been tried 
in all ways; and by the aids of temperance 
and hard work | have worn out two armies, 
in two wars, and probably could wear out 
another before my period of old age arrives. 
[ eat no animal food, drink no wine, or malt 
liquor, or spirits of any kind, I wear no 
flannel, and neither regard wind nor rain, 
heat nor cold, where business is in the way.” 
Such is the protecting power of tempe- 


At the earnest request of several Paren 


limited number during the whole year. A 
be admitted. Bovs fr 
Girls from five to ten. 


the laws of kindness and affection, and be u 
and welfare of the children. 


For Terms, &c. apply to A. Martin, at 
House. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN. 


ts, who have 


been much pleased. with the improvement of their children 
at the Infant’s Retreat on School House Lane, near Ger- 
mantown, it has been determined to continue it, for a 


few more can 


om four to six years of age, and 


They will have a regular course of profitable instruc- 
tion suited to their years and capacities, and governed by 


nder teachers 


of experience, who feel deeply interested in the comfort 


the Custom 
ec. 17, 3t, 


NEWARK (DELAWARE) COLLEGE. 


"| HE Trustees of Newark College a ified i i 
_ able to announce to the pabite, ihe 
Institution were resumed at the commencement of the 
collegiate year, with the most flattering prospects. ‘The 
Rev, Dr. Richard S. Mason, of New York, the President 
elect, a gentleman of high standing for his intellectuad 
qualifications and literary attainments, bas accepted the 
office and entered upon its duties. The Rev. T. W. 
Simpson, of Marietta, Pa. who was elected Professor of 
Languages, and who is an experienced teacher, and emi- 
nently qualified for the station, has also accepted and en- 
tered upon the duties of his oftice—and Mr. R. W. Tilson, 
of New York, who has been highly recommended as a 
cueann of eminent standing in his profession, has been 
ately unanimously elected Professor of Mathematics in 
the a ae Department, and accepted of the office. 
Mr. N. Z. Graves, who has been adjunct Professor of 
Mathematics and Principal of the Academical Depart- 
ment since the organization of the Institution, still con- 
'inues i that connexion, and 1s deservedly esteemed both 
as a professor and as a gentleman. . The requisite namber 
of tutors have also been appointed—so that there is now 
an efficient Faculty—and the testimonials in favour of 
these gentlemen, who have accepted and entered upon the 
duties of their office, are such as entitle them to the entire 
confidence of the Board. A steward of high reputation 
has also been appointed, who has entered upon the duties 
of his station, and sor entire satisfaction. The Trustees 
are determined to do allin their power to place the College 
on the most respectable footing. The vigorous cchectcmsn at 
which they have already adopted, the unanimity and bar 
mony which now prevail in the Board, and the seleetion of 
President and Professors, as above announced, it is con- 
fidently hoped, will soon cause the Institution to obtain » 
high standing, as well as merit and receive a liberad 
patronage from an prey community. 
y order of the Board, 
THOMAS CLAYTON, 
President of the Board of Trustees. 
Anprw C. Gray, See’ry. 3 
December 3 2m, 


THEOLOGICAL AND CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


";;HE WORKS OF OWEN, Hall, Howe Stackhouse 

r Doddridge, Taylor, Barrow, Bloomfield, Edwards. 
Lightfoot, Simeon, Jay, Fuller, Mason, &c. Horne’s 
[utroduction, Dwight’s Theology, Craden’s Concordance, 
last edition of Stewart on the Hebrews, Burnet’s Refor 

mation, Lowth on Isaiah, Robinson’s Calmet, Prideaux’s 
Connections, Calvin’s Institutes, McGavin’s Protestant, 
McKnight oa the Epistles, Paley’s Works, Newton’s 
Works, Newton on the Prophecies, Good’s Book of Na- 
ture, The Preacher, Pulpit Assistant, Henry’s, Scoit’s, 
Clarke’s Barnes’, Gill’s, and other Commentaries, Rosen- 
muller on the Old and New Testaments, Gesenius’ Com- 
mentary on Isaiah, Bretschneider’s Lexicon, Kuinoel’s 
Commentary on the New Testament, Anthons Lempri- 
ere’s Classical Dictionary, 2 vols. with large and general 
assortment of London, German and American Theologi- 


Regeneration, 


Just received an Essay on Regeneration by t i 

Rev. H. U. Onderdonk, D. D. . 7 
New Sunday School Books. 

The Child’s Book on the Sabbath, by H. Hooker ; The 

way for a Child to be Saved ; Pleasure and Profit ; Influ- 

ence; Martha; Advice to a Brother; No Fiction; First 

Foreign Mission: M. and H. whe seg Missionary Re- 


tian, &c. Just received and for sale 
J.C. PECHIN, 
13 South Fourth street. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Jesuit Juggling. 
FORTY Popish Frauds Detected and Disclosed, by 
Richard Baxter, author of Saints Rest, &c. &c. Me- 
moirs of H. Rice.—A Memoir of the Rev. John H. Rice, 
D. D. by Wm. Maxwell, Esq. of Norfolk, Va. with a por- 
trait. Memoirs of Stanford.—Meinvir of Rev.‘ John Stan- 
ford, D. D. hy Charles G. Somers, together with an ap- 
endix, comprising Brief Memoirs of the Rev. John Wil- 
iams, the Rev. Thomas Baldwin, D. D. and the Rey. 
Richard Furman, D. D. The Ladies Closet Library.— 
"he Mary’s or the Beauty of Female Holiness, by Robert 
Phillip, of Maberry Chapel. The Ministry we Need.— 
Three Inaugural Discourses delivered at Auburn, June 
18th 1835, ‘The Man of Faith.—Or the Harmony of Chris- 
tian Faith and Christian Character, by John Abercrom- 
bie. M. D. ‘The Christian Florist.—Containing the Eng- 
lish and Botanical names of different Plants Hlustrated 
oA Texts of Scripture, and accompanied with Poetical 
xtracts from various authors. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS FOR 1836. 


The, Oriental Annual, with 22 splendid Engravin 

Picturesque, 17 do. Magnolia, 13 a Friendship’s Ofier. 
ing, 11 do. Forget Me Not 11 do. ‘Token and Atlantic 
Souvenir, 11 do. Christian Keepsake, 17 do. Gift, edited 
hy Miss Leslie9 do. Religious Souvenir, 8 do. Gift of 
Friendship, 11 do. Pearl, 7 do. Affection’s Gift, 6 do. New 
Years Token,7 do. Juvenile Forget Me Not, 10 do. 
Young Ladies Book, super extra binding, Presentation 
Bible, with numerous Engravings, Artist, do. Langua 

of Flowers, do. coloured. With a large assortment of 


Christmas and New Years (Giifis, 


For sale be. 
J. WHETHAM. 
No, 22 Sooth Fourth street. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


HE Christian Keepsake, 17 engravings; The Drawin 
T Room Scrap Beok, engs. The Oriental Annuals, O38 
engs. The Exghish Annual, 16 engs. Heath’s Picturesque 
Annual, 21 engs. Jennings Landscape Annual, 21 engs, 
The Magnolia 23 engs. The Forget Me Not, 14 engs. 
Friendship’s Offering, 11 engs. The Token, 13 engs. 


venile Forget Me Not, 10 engs. Youth’s Sketch Book, 7 
engs. Christmas Tales, 6 engs. Drawing Room Album, 
with numerous engs. Flora and Thalia, 26 coloured engs. 
Language of Flowers. Byron Gallery, bound in the 
richest manner, 31 illustrations. Hlustration to Scott’s 
Poetical Works, in beautiful embossed morocco. The 
Gallery of Graces, in embossed calf. Flora’s Dictionary, 
Fisher’s Views in India. 

A great variety of English Editions of valuable Mis- 
cellaneous Books. few copies of the Memoirs and 
Works of Hannah More, splendidly bound. Juvenile 
books of every variety and description, Disse¢ted Maps 


&c, 
Bibles. 
A splendid assortment of the finest Oxford editions of 


the Bible. For sale by 
HENRY PERKINS, 
No. 159 Chesnut street. 


MR. BARNES’ TRIAL. 


ys NOSTRAND & DWIGHT, Booksellers and 
Publishers, No. 146 Nassau, street New York, in the 
American Tract Society’s house, have in press and will 
speedily publish, The Trial of the Rev. Albert Barnes, of 
Philadelphia, for Heresy, before the Synod of Philadel- 
phia. With tie speeches of the members written out in 
full. With an Appendix, containing the Defence of Mr. 

Barnes before the Second Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
and his Appeal from the decision of Synod to the General 
Assembly. As reported for the New York Observer. In 

one volume duodecimo, between three hundred and four 
hundred pages. Copyright secured. Dec. 17, 3t. 


THE WREATH FOR 1836, 


THE Wreath, a Sunday School Annual. New Books. 

_Conversations of a Father with bis Son on some 
leading Points in Natural Philosophy, by the Rev. B. H. 
Draper. Sunday Feachers Companion.—The Sunday 
Teachers Companion, containing Extiacts from various 
Authors arranged under appropriate heads affording use- 
ful hints to those who are employed in the Religious in- 
struction of the Young. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEARS GIFTS. 
All the English and American Annuals, A large assort- 


splendid assortment of Miscellaneous Books, intended ex- 
pressly for Christmas and New Years Gifts.. 
Just received and for sale by 
W. MARSHALL, & Co. 
N. W. Corner of Chesnut and Fifth street. 


PRESBYTERIAN POCKET ALMANAC 


For 1 836. 


RESBYTERIAN POCKET CALENDAR and 
ECCLESIASTICAL REGISTER for the year 
of our Lord, 1836. Containing the Lunations Eelip- 
ses and Rising of the Sun and Moon, and high water, 
together with a chronological list of leading events 
in Ecclesiastical History; the principal acts in and 
by the Presbyterian Church in the United States in 1834-5, 
arious Statistics of the Presbyterian Church, short bio- 
graphical notices of the Reformers, a list of Theologica) 
Pre d by Rev. James A. Fea ;. Just published b 
J. WHETHAM, 22 south 4th st.” 


FRESH FRUIT, SPICES, &c. 


FPRESH RAISINS, in whole, half, and uarter boxes, 
Prunes, Almonds, Citron, Currants, Figs, Virginia 
Pared Peaches, Dried Apples, New York ied Plums, 
a superior article for Tarts and Pies—also, an assortment 
of whole and ground spices, together witha large and 
general assortment of family groceries, for sale at the 
Tea Store and Family Gocery, No. 244 Market street, 


above 7th, south side, 
BALDWIN & COLTON. .- 


PRINTING. 
Boek PRINTING, Pamruets, Circunars, Carps, 

HANDBILLs, Bitts or Lapixe, Cuecks, and 
Printing in all its branches, neatly and expeditiously 
exccuted at the Office of T'ux Prespyterian, No. 9 
George street, on reasonable terms. 


mains; Model Family; Bible Stories ; very Day Chris- — 
y 


Oxford Bibles, &c. &c. in handsome binding, suitable for ; 


The Gift, 9 engs. The Pearl,7 engs. Ackerman’s Ju- — 
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